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PREFACE 


The need for organizing Guidance Services in schools in 
our country was emphasized for the first time by the Secondary 
Education Commission whose report was published in 1953. 
The start in this direction was made in 1954 when the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance was set up 
g Delhi by the Ministry of Education in the Centre. To spread 
ks idea in the different states of the country the CBEVG, 
immediately after its establishment, organized a six weeks’ 
training course for the representatives of the States Govern- 
ments so that “these persons, after undergoing this special 
Course of training could form the nucleus of the guidance pro- 
Stammes in their respective states.” The Punjab kindly select- 
Cd me for tie purpose and I was deputed to undergo this 
training, 

_ Soon after my training we introduced the subject of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance as a full paper in the B.Ed. 
Course in 1956. In the absence of the State Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance the pioneering work in the 
field had to be undertaken by certain training colleges. I 
had thus the rare opportunity of directing scores of orientation 
and training courses in the field of guidance which must have 
een attended by more than one thousand Education Officers, 
‘leads of Secondary Schools and school masters and mistresses. 

he present volume is a result of the experience and insight 
Sained at these courses. 


The book has been written with the double purpose of 
Meeting of the needs of the M.Ed./B.Ed./B.T. students for a 
Comprehensive text book and for providing practical direc- 
tion to secondary schools for implementing their guidance 
Programmes for want of which they had been finding themselves 
oy handicapped. I believe that the book is unique in not 


aly discussing the latest ideas and theories of various aspects 
pe guidance programmes as envisaged in U. S. A, and other 
€ducationally advanced countries but also appraising each 


I am grateful to my friend and 
with whom I have had occasional 


Particularly 
cational and Vocational Guidance 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


Guidance—its nature and aims. Educational|Vocational Guidance 
and the basic principles underlying it. Scope of Guidacen,— 
Scope of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 


We are always beset by problems, problems that need 
be met and solved. These problems pertain to every walk 
of our life and arise almost every day. Some of these problems 
an individual is able to solve for himself while for many others 
he has to seek the help and cooperation of his colleagues, friends 
and experts. What problems an individual can solve for 
himself and for which of these he has to seek the help of others 
depends upon the nature and degree of the complexity of the 
particular problem and the individual’s own ability and experi- * 
ene to solve it. In case help has to be sought at the hands 
of some one else we have to look for a person who has got suffi- 
cient understanding and experience in the field to which the 
particular problem relates. 


\ Seeking and offering help for meeting the situation that 
faces us is what we call Guidance. Seeking help is to have 
guidance and offering help is to give guidance. We are not 
only frequently seeking guidance from others but are also re- 
quired to guide others who seek it of us. In simplest words, 
Hecive CER means assistance or help an individual 
seeks at the hands of some body for solving a life situation in 
which he finds himself and is not able to solve it independently. 
How can I obtain a Passport for U. K.? How shall I go 
about for obtaining a house-construction loan ? What should 
I do for having sound sleep ? How can I make my business 
more nies ?—these are a few common examples of such 
life situations. | These problems can be approached both form- 
ally as well as informally and accordingly guidance can be both 
formal as well as informal. Discussing problems with friends 


and relatives and gaining facts thus, is an example of informal 
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guidance. But when we need the help of a professional expert 
in the matter it becomes formal guidance.) 

In order to understand the implications of the process of 
guidance let us take a simple homely example. Suppose you 
are to go to Calcutta for the first time and you have no friends 
or relatives in that big city with whom you could go and stay. 
Naturally, therefore you are faced with the problem of decid- 
ing about your place of stay in Calcutta. You may perhaps 
look for a guide book of the City and if you are lucky enough 
to lay your hands on one that contains sufficient information 
it will depend upon your ability to obtain the desired informa- 
tion about it. If you succeed in solving your problem in this 
manner, you are your own guide in the matter. However, 
having failed to obtain a guide book you might look to a friend 
or relative who has been to Calcutta and knows the city suffi- 
ciently well. He might discuss with you a few possible places 
for your stay. This becomes informal guidance. Either of 
the two sources having failed you, you might turn to the 
tourist agencies in Calcutta for advice. If to your question 
where can I stay in Calcutta ?? You are given a prompt 
reply “Go to such and such hotel’, you might be completely 
disappointed with it. A ready answer like this would be 
far from being satisfactory guidance and may be of no 
avail to you. A proper approach to the problem would 
be that your guide should first understand your requirements, 
your economic status, your interests and your limitations and 
after taking stock of all these factors discuss with you a few 
possible places and help you in deciding upon one that will 
meet your need best. Without taking all the relevant factors 
into consideration guidance would be meaningless and in- 
effective. For example one might suggest a hotel which may 
be ideal from many points of view yet it may not suit you be- 
cause it may be too costly an affair to stay there. Another 
one may be on the fourth floor with no arrangements of an 
elevator and because of the limp in your leg you may not 
be able to climb the staircase. Without taking cognizance of 
all the factors the problem cannot be solved satisfactorily. An 
other essential condition for effective guidance situation is that 
the person who guides must be well informed and thoroughly 
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conversant with the various aspects of the situatio and should 
have an understanding of the person seeking: his guidance, 
Behind any type of guidance, ‘therefore, there are two basic 
presumptions :— 

1. That the guide is much better infomred than the 
one who secks guidance. 

2. That the guide first tries to take stock of the nature 
and complexity of the problem and the characteristics of the 
individual. 

Since every individual is at almost each step of his life seek- 
ing guidance informally or formally, guidance is said to be 
“a Cradel to Grave need” of the’ individuals, 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 


When the problem of the individual pertains to the field of 
his education, guidance offered to him in solving ‘that problem 
is called Educational Guidance. Secking solution of problems 
such as How can I improve my English ? “What is the 
method of writing a research paper ?”? or What subject should 
I take up—Science, Commerce, Fine Arts or Humanities ? 
and a host of such questions that teachers and school adminis- 
trators are referred to almost everyday are all examples of 
Educational Guidance. 


Similarly when guidance is sought with regard to selecting 
a suitable vocation, training in some specialized field, or adjust- 
ment or progress in the occupation one is following, it implies 
vocational guidance. 

Although for quite sometime Educational Guidance and 
Vocational Guidance were spoken of separately it was soon 
realized that the two are closely knit together and it is very 
difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the two. Our 
educational pursuits have a bearing upon our Vocational 
Planning and vice-versa. The ultimate aim of an individual’s 
€ducational career is to enter into some suitable occupation, 
Realizing the intimate relationship between educational guid- 


aace and vocational guidance the two are now referred to- 
together as Educational and Vocational Guidance and it covers — 


the entire field -of guidance, beginning from the child’s entry 
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f into School right upto his taking up an occupation and making 
success in it. 
Defnition of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


It has been defined as “the process of assisting the indivi- 
dual in determining, analysing and understanding his interests, 
aptitudes, abilities, needs, limitations and opportunities and 
in the light of this knowledge to make effective choices so that 
he may live more happily and serve society better ”. 


It will help us much if we break the definition into three 
parts (a) the process of assisting the individual in determining, 
analysing and understanding his interests, aptitudes, abilities, 
needs, limitations and opportunities” and (b) “in the light 
of this knowledge to make effective choices”? (c) “so as to live 
more happily and serve the society better”: i 


Part (a) 1educes itself to saying that it aims to help the 


individual in knowing himself. It is sometimes referred to as, 


helping the individual in seeing through himself. This is consi- 
dered to be the first essential elemert of guidance worth the 
name. The individual must know himself. What ‘knowing 
one self’ implies shall be referred to at a later stage in this very 
chapter. Part (b) refers to making a chcice or selection. It 
is of course obvious that there are more than one avenues open 
to the individual out of which he is to be helped to select one. 
Guidance, therefore, presupposes multiplicity of choices, As 
has been emphasized above in the example of choosing a suit- 
able hotel in Calcutta, choice can be effective and meaningful 
ifits has been made in keeping with the individual’s require- 
ments and the means that he has at his disposal. 

Part (c) of the definition pertains to the aim of guidance 
which has a double objective—happiness and better society— 
We should soon examine the aim of guidance in greater details, 
So the whole definition reduces itself to “helping Johnny to 
see through himself and helping him to see himself through’’. 


*) Aim of Guidance 


As has been observed above guidance has a double aim 


eee and social i.e. guidance aims at both the welfare 
of the individual as well as welfare of the society. 


w 
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Individual Aim—The ultimate aim of an individual is to 
adjust himself with life. It is through adjustment that one 
derives happiness from life. A mal-adjusted person is a source 
of constant unhappiness to himself. How does guidance 
help in the achievement of this aim. That person is ideally 
happy,—who has (1) A life partner he/she loves and (2) A 
vocation he likes. No doubt an individual’s happiness very 
much depends upon his adjustment with his occupation. The 
miserable lot of a person who, every time he goes to his work 
has a feeling of worthlessness or dissatisfaction, can well be 
imagined. Such a person is always disgruntling, never satis- 
fied with the men and things around him and is always found 
to be at war with himself with no peace of mind or body. Yet 
this is the result whenever an individual hits at any occupation 
rather than entering into it, out of his choice or interest. An 
effective programme of guidance aims to help the individual 
in selecting and entering into an occupation which is in keep- 
ing with his physical, emotional and intellectual make up and 
satisfies his personal needs and interests. Planning leads to 
adjustment, adjustment leads to satisfaction and satisfaction 


to happiness. 


Social aim—In any democratic set up the social aim 
cannot be overlooked. It is of course implied that happy 
individuals make a happy society. The social aim of guidance 
aims at making every individual contribute richly to the com- 
mon welfare. Serving the society better means doing our very 
best. As its social aim guidance refers to providing right men 
for the right jobs avoiding what are called square pegs in round 
holes or round pegs in square holes. People dissatisfied with 
their jobs can never put their heart and soul into them and 
they can never contribute richly to the profession. A Nation 
which has no comprehensive programme of helping people 
to take up suitable occupations cannot hope to make much 
Progress. Maladjustment leads to inefficiency and wastage 
and these in turn lead to social deterioration, 


Basic Principles underlying Educational and Vocational Guidance 


Psychological—The biggest single factor responsible for 
revolutionising modern educational theory and practice is 


`y 
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the psychological finding relating to the wide individual diffe- 
rences in any social group. With the impact of testing move- 
ment which began with the beginning of the present century 
it has been established beyond doubt that individuals differ 
much from each other in different ways. No two individuals 
are exactly alike. In the matter of education or vocation, 
therefore, individuals should be treated as individuals and not 
as a group. Intellectual abilities, emotional traits, interests 
and aptitudes are different with different persons and more 
consideration and regard is shown to these individual differe 
ences more effective educational practices become. Another 
psychological basis for guidance movement is that some of the 
traits of the individual are pre-determined and remain almost 
constant throughout life. Intellectual ability can be cited as 
an example. The intellectual stature of a person can be fore- 
told as early as at the age of three or five. Guidance with 
regard to the course of studies a pupil should sélect and the 


vocation wherein he is likely to meet his intellectual satisfaction 
can, therefore, be very effective. 


Apart from individual differences between people there are 
notable differences among different fields of occupation. Dif- 
ferent occupations have different conditions of work, different 
requirements of educational and intellectual status of its work- 
ers, different standards of physical health, different requirements 
of emotional traits of the workers and different occupations 
offer widely different amenities of life with much different 
Scopes of future prospects. So, just as no two individuals are 
alike so also no two occupations are alike. It is because of 
these fundamental differences between individuals on the 
one hand and differences between Occupations on the other 
that the need of guidance is established, Only if the indivi- 
duals were alike or the occupations were alike no such thing 
as guidance would have been needed. It should be well re- 
cognized here that individuals also differ in their rate of growth 
— physical, intellectual and social—and an individual’s adjust- 
ment to any life situation also depends upon his rate of growth. 

Sociological—There are thri 
can be offered as sociol 
These are :— 


ee different considerations which 
ogical basis of the need of guidance. 


2y 


a 
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(i) Respect for the individuals. 


(ii) Development of effective inter-personal relation- 
ship and 


(iii) Stabilization of National economy. 


, Respect for the individuals—The need of showing respect to the 
individual and recognizing his individual needs interest and 
limitations cannot be overemphasized. The greater the respect 
for them the more civilized is the society. Any social set up 
or educational policy that tends to ignore the likes and dislikes 
of individuals cannot be considered as human. Guidance 
workers therefore, should keep their minds open to the likes 
and dislikes of the individuals and should never try to work 
in the counter-direction. 


Development of inter-personal relationsh'p 


Guidance aims at proper adjustment with men and things 
around us. A good social group is one where the members 
have developed effective inter-personal relations with each 
other. The pupils at school should not only have proper 
inter-personal relationship amongst them but should also 
develop such a relationship with the school authorities. Simi- 
larly in a factory the workers should develop inter-personal 
relationship between themselves and also inter-personal rela- 
tionship should develop between the employers and the em- 
ployees. Best social results can be achieved where such an 
atmosphere prevails. A comprehensive programme of guid- 
ance, therefore aims at the creation of such an atmosphere 
by bringing about mutual adjustment of the personnel. 


, Stabilization of National Economy 


In a Country like ours where human energy is in great 
abundance the great national importance of conserving this 
human energy may not be so easily comprehended. In Coun- 
tries like Russia and the United States they cannot afford to 
let the human energy being wasted. Even perhaps, because 
of the ability to put to useful work their human energy that 
these Countries have made these big strides in the field of 
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alround progress. Human energy is wasted through lack of 
vocational preparation of workers, maladjustment of workers 
to their occupation and through labour turn over i.e. through 
people changing from one type of job to another. In the 
event of any of these situations the workers cannot feel in- 
terested in their work and they can never be made to put in 
their best. This has serious repercussions on the national 
economy. A worker who has been given specialized training 
or apprenticeship in a particular field of work should stick to 
that vocation after his training or apprenticeship period. The 
society has to pay for his training and apprenticeship and when 
such a worker enters upon some other occupation he does so 
at the cost of the society because at his new job he has to once 
again have his training or apprenticeship in properly learning 
the new job. So national economy is very much affected 
through professional misfits, 


Pedagogical—Because of the unmanageable number of pu- 
pils in classes and because of the increasing complexity of the 
syllabii in different subjects and their becoming sufficiently 
heavy, it has become almost impossible for the teachers to 
encourage any spontaneous activity on the part of the pupils. 
The result has been that the educational practices have become 
more and more didactic and subject-centred. Teaching is 
becoming a purely routine and mechanical affair and a larger 
number of school population find the school work boring and 
they have no interest in it. This gives rise to low achievement 
on the part of the students, lowering of general standards in 
education and problems of anti-social behaviours and indis- 
cipline among students. These are some of the challenges that 
the guidance worker has to meet and meet squarely. Educa- 
tion which does not prepare the pupils for life or instead be 
responsible for producing social misfits, is not worth the name. 
It is because of this realization that the slogan of Education 
according to three A’s—age, ability and aptitude of the child, 
was raised some time back and this has by this time spread over 
the horizon of education completely. School programmes 
and class practices, therefore, should cater to the aptitudes and 
interests of different pupils and there is need of continuous 
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guidance for every school pupil. Only then education can 
be expected to fulfil its aim. 


Scope of Guidance—The scope of guidance in the life of an 
individual is quite unlimited and it is impossible to lay down 
its boundaries. It has already been observed that the need of 
guidance for the individual starts from the moment of his birth 
and is felt constantly till he once again becomes one with eternity. 
Guidance, we should also understand, is a continuous process 
and even in the field of education and vocation it is not possible 
to fix stages at which guidance is to be given and stages at 
which no guidance is necessary. Of course the area and the 
techniques of guidance may differ from one stage of schooling 
to another. For the sake of convenience only we shall examine 
the scope of Educational Guidance and Vocational Guidance 
separately. 

Educational Guidance—The aim and scope of Educational 
‘Guidance aré very closely linked. Where as education refers 
to the process of development taking place within the individual 
as a result of action and interaction with the various social and 
intellectual forces, guidance refers to the direction of such deve- 
lopment along healthy lines. Educational guidance is, there- 
fore, concerned with all those activities which are related to 
the child’s adjustment with his educational environment and 
as such it is not confined to curricular guidance. Developing 
proper reading habits, choosing a particular group ‘of subjects, 
and making proper progress in it, learning a skill or a game, 
developing proper emotional reactions and adjustment; all 
come within the defined scope of educational guidance. The 
Scope of educational guidance may be classified under the 
following three heads. 


(a) Orientation—The first task for the educational guidance 
worker is to orientate the pupils which means making them 
guidance minded. Let the pupils understand and realize that 
it is not only unavoidable but most desirable that they should 
seek guidance at the hands of their seniors and teachers, that 
they should assess their own educational potentialities and 
work according to a plan for the fullest attainment of these 
potentialities and not to get discouraged by the limitations 
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from which they suffer. An orientation programme of edu- 
cational guidance would include within its scope the follow- 
ing :— 

(1) Assisting pupils in making a proper beginning—The im- 
portance of properly beginning any new task or enterprise is 
well recognized. Nothing succeeds like success. Guidance 
has a very important role to play in avoiding the early frus- 
trations of a child at School. 


(2) Aiding pupils to plan their educational programme intelli- 


genily—Ulimate success in school programme or life depends 


upon. intelligent planning. In this planning child guidance 
has to play a very inportant role. Planning depends primarily 
upon realization of one’s own assets and liabilities, strong 
points and weak points. The child can do all this only when, 
he is actively and scientifically helped in this task. 


(3) Preparing pupils to enter a secondary school—As the pupils 
are about to finish their primary education after completing it 
successfully the scope of educational guidance concentrates 
upon preparing them for entry into. the secondary stage of 
schooling when they shall be required to make newer adjust- 
ments, 


(b) Adjustive :— 


When the pupils come to secondary schools educational 
guidance has to be offered to help them in adjusting them- 
selves, Guidance is required in three different areas :— 

(i) Helping pupils in making a proper selection of the 
course of studies out of many different groups 
available after the middle school stage. This, 


shall be discussed in greater details in the subse- 
quent chaper. 


(ii) Guiding students in making decisions with regard 
to their future education at the end of the higher 
secondary course. This area of guidance pertains, 
to those who have to continue their education 
through Colleges and Universities. 

(iii) Guiding the failing students or those who are back- 
wards in studies. This is a very important res- 
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ponsibility of guidance workers to guide those 
who, are not upto the mark in studies in a parti- 
cular subject or are backwards in studies in general 
and those who have either failed already or are 
likely to fail. 

(c) Developmental—The developmental guidance refers to 
helping the pupils in maintaining proper and uniform growth 
in educational. field, in co-curricular activities including 
hobbies and sports and in preparing for their future occupa- 
tions. The pupils have to be helped in :— 

(1) Removing their subject difficulties and maintaining 
regular progress in various subjects. 

(2) Developing proper study habits. 

(3) Helping students in choosing a suitable co-curricular 
activity which will suit their aptitude and interest. 

(4) Helping students in planning and progressing towards 
vocational goals. 

Special Field of Educational guidance 

Apart from the general and broader areas of educational 
guidance discussed above under the three heads Orientational, 
Adjustive and Developmental, there are some special areas 
which very much come under the scope of educational guid- 
ance, These have been classified here separately because these 
refer to only special categories of individuals. These are: 

(1) Helping the superior and the backward children. 

(2) Helping the poor students and the students from 
backward classes of society. 

(3) Helping the teachers in adapting their educational 
methods and practices in keeping with the needs 
and interests of the students. 

Scope of Vocational Guidance : 

The scope of vocational guidance is contained in its 
definition which is as follows :— 

“Vocational Education is the process of assisting the indivi- 
dual to choose our occupation, prepare for it, enter upon and 
progress in it. It is concerned primarily with helping indivi- 
duals make decisions and choices involved in planning a future 
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and building a career—decisions and choices mecessary in 
affecting satisfactory vocational adjustment”. 

It is clear from the above given definition that the scope of 
vocational guidance extends from helping the pupils fixing 
their vocational goals, prepare for them enter upon and making 
satisfactory progress in the selected occupations. We may 
analyse the scope of vocational guidance into the following 
three stages :— 

(1) Vocational selection—This is to be done simultaneously 
and in conjunction with Educational Guidance. Educational 
and Vocational Guidance have to supplement the work of each 
other because the two are interdependent. Here we have, 
on the one hand, to help the pupils in determining and under- 
standing their interests and aptitudes as precisely as possible 
while on the other we have to help them in knowing about the 
various occtipations and occupational opportunities. The 
latter is known as occupational information. The techniques 
of discerning the aptitudes and interests and other essential 
personality traits which have a bearing upon vocational choice 
will be discussed in subsequent chapters. A separate full 
chapter has also been devoted to the methods and techniques 
of collecting and disseminating occupational information. 

(2) Preparation and entrance upon into selected occupations— 

As somewhat independent of Educational the scope of 
Vocational Guidance in the restricted sense of the term begins 
here. Guidance worker has to help the pupil in preparing 
for his vocational goals, helping him through its period of train- 
ing and apprenticeship. 

(3) Entering into and making progress in the vocation—The 
scope of vocational guidance here is to help the pupils in what 
is now called ‘placement’ i.e. securing the proper type of job 
and then ‘follow up’ work which means helping the individual 
in making proper adjustments to his occupations and to his 
fellow-workers and then helping him in making adequate 
progress in the occupation. 

To sum up, the scope of Educational and Vocational guidance 
can be said to include all possible assisting of the individual 
through his educational career leading to his taking up a suit- 

able vocation and making proper adjustments and progress in it. 


CHAPTER II 


A COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAMME 
A Comprehensive Programme of Educational and Vocational Guidance— 

Organisation and Administration of Guidance Programme at the 

various levels 

A Comprehensive programme of educational and vocational 
guidance has to be evolved in order that the aims and objectives 
of guidance may be fruitfully achieved. A comprehensive pro- 
gramme shall need the intimate cooperation and working together 
of several agencies like that of the school, home, community, 
employers, employment agencies and the guiding agencies. 
The guidance worker has to serve as a sort of liason between 
all these various agencies and for successful implementation 
of his progranime he has to derive his force and help from all 
these agencies. (According to C. E. Myers, there are as many 
as eight different services which have to be set up and work 
adequately for an effective programme of vocational guidance. 
These, according to Myers, are as follows :— 

1. A Vocational Information service—This section of guidance 
programme concerns itself for collecting the necessary informa- 
tion regarding each and every occupational opportunity, 
classifying them and then making the information available 
to the school pupils. 

2. A self Inventory service—The function of this service is to 
help the child discover his abilities, potentialities and limita- 
tions; x 

3. A Personal data collecting service. This service supple- 
ments the work of self-inventory service and will provide the 
Working basis for the counselling service. 

This service has to concern itself with collecting from all 
dependable sources every type of information about the in- 
dividual that has a bearing upon his making choices and 
decisions, It will also be the resonsibility of the service to 


G l. Principles and Techniques of Vocation Guidance by 
E. Myers—Chapter VII. 
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administer different types of psychological tests for discovering 
the interests, aptitude, ability and personality traits of the 
individual. The more complete and reliable be the data col- 
lected about the individual the more effective will be the guid- 
ance and counselling work for the individual. 


4. A counselling service—This is the focal point of the entire 
programme of guidance. Through a single interview or a series 
of interviews the service helps the individual in understanding 
his position vis-a-vis his own assets and liabilities on the one 
hand and the requirements and demands of the various courses 
or occupations open to him, on the other. The counsellor 
has thus to help the individual in making a wise and effective 
choice. Obviously enough effective counselling depends upon 
complete knowledge on the part of the counsellor about the 
individual who has to be guided and thorough information 
about the various occupations, 

5. Vocational Preparatory Service—After a tentative decision 
has been taken by the individual as a result of the counselling 
given to him and after the vocational goal has been set up 
adequate preparation for entering the* occupation and getting 
training in it should follow. This service shall help the in- 
dividual in his preparation and training or apprenticeship in 
the particular vocational field of his choice. 


6. A Placement or Employment Service—The concern of this 
service is to help the individual in finding and entering into 
the selected vocation or in other words this service helps the 
individual in securing employment and making a proper start 
in it. 

7. A follow-up or adjustment service—This service is to pro- 
vide help to the individual in making adjustments to his work 
and fellow-workers. The need of this service is also necessary 
in helping those who have not been able to adjust themselves 
to the occupations and in whose cases 


c a change in occupation 
or place is necessitated. 

8. A research service—Whereas the other seven services 
are there to provide direct help to the individual, this research 
service is to aid the e 


ntire programme of guid: % 
be the concern of the s as Seema ot Seal 


ervice to develop and improve procedures 
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and techniques involved in the efficient working of the other 
seven services. For example better and still better techniques 
of collecting and disseminating occupational information, 
evolving more reliable psychological tests and inventories for 
collecting personal data about the pupils etc. fall within the 
Scope and functioning of this service. 

It has been emphasized that a comprehensive programme 
of guidance requires organization of all the eight services men- 
tioned above and curtailing of any of these services will seriously 


affect the efficient working of the guidance programme. 


A Comprehensive Programme of Guidance in our Country 


In a country like ourselves just set out on the road of Na- 
tional reconstruction including educational reconstruction, and 
placed as we are under stressing problem of expansion in edu- 
Cation we cannot, whatever be the merits of a programme 
such as disccused above, launch upon it without bringing about 
necessary modifications not only from the point of money alone 
but many other considerations. Yet we cannot postpone the 
introduction of guidance services in our schools because in that 
case we shall be drifting»away from the main purpose of re- 
Constructing our secondary education which began with the 
publication of the report of the Secondary Education Commis- 
sion in 1953. The programme of organizing guidance services 
in schools has already been launched although as it always 
is in the beginning, it is very humble. The Government of 
India sometime back evolved a programme of work in the field 
of guidance which, although it might fall short of an ideal 
programme such as discussed above, can become a really 
comprehensive programme provided we could implement it 
i right earnest. The programme is discussed below in details, 


shall cover the following categories of pupils :— 
(1) Pupils of Multi-purpose schools. By multi-purpose 
schools we mean here those Higher Secondary Schools which 


offer three or more streams of courses at the higher secondary 
level, 


Where to begin ?—To begin with the guidance programme 


(2) Pupils of practising schools ie. schools attached to the 
ost Graduate Teachers Training Colleges, 
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(3) School leavers from Secondary Schools. Pupils going 
out of the Secondary Schools will either be joining colleges for 
higher education or take up some vocational career. Both of 
these categories of pupils have to be covered with guidance 
programmes. 


Types of guidance services that will be offered at different stages 
to the categories of pupils mentioned above at 1 to 3. 


1. Helping pupils to make a choice of elective group of 
subjects out of the many different groups offered in a multi- 
purpose school. This will be done.in the delta class i.e. towards 
the end of the VIII class course. The various elective groups 
provided in the higher secondary syllabus in most of the states 
in India are the following :— 


(a) Humanities group. 

(b) Science group. 

(c) Commerce group. 4 
(d) Agriculture group. 

(e) Home Science group—for girls only. 

(f) Fine Arts group. i 

(g) Technical group. 


2. Vocational guidance for school leavers i.e. for those 
pupils who do not or cannot continue their studies beyond the 
middle school and wish to enter into some type of vocation, 


3. All-round guidance for high school pupils. 


4. Selection for technical and trades training at the end 
of the high school education. The purpose is to help the pupils 
and the vocational training schools with regard to admission 
in these training centres for proper utilization of the training 
facilities, 


5. Pre-College guidance. The aim of this guidance will 
be to orientate the pupils wishing to continue their education 
through Colleges and in fixing their vocational and educational 
goals of College education. 


6. Helping pupils in the later years of secondary education 


to develop new interests, unfold new abilities and settling into 
employment. 


w 


i 
"O O lÁ 
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Organization and Administration of Guidance Programme 

In order to cover the guidance programme outlined above 
the following organization and administrative set up has been 
Suggested. Since because of economic and other big considera- 
tion, it is not possible to have a full fledged programme working 
in each and every school or even in the selected few high and 
higher secondary schools to begin with, the programme can 
be effectively covered by organizing guidance services at three 
different levels each of which will supplement the work. These 
three levels are the school, the area and the state, The orga- 
nization and function of the guidance agericies at all the three 
levels are discussed below in details :— 

(1) At School Level—Every selected schcol shall organize a 
guidance committee. The following will be the members of 
the guidance Committee :— 2 

' (a) Headmaster—Chairman of the Committee. 

(b) A whole-time counsellor (if there is one in the school) 
or two teacher counsellors for a secondary schoo) 
having 300 or less pupils. 

(c) The School Medical Officer (if there is one in 
the school) or the teacher in-charge of health 
service in the school, _ 

(d) One or more co-opted members whom the Headmaster 
may consider necessary for assisting in the imple- 
mentation of the school guidance programme. 


Functions—It shall be the concern of this committee to im- 

plement the school guidance programme. 
Service Conditions of Counsellor or teacher Counsellor 

The school counsellor is a member of the school staff, He 
should receive a special pay in view of his Special or additional} 
qualifications and heavy duties. | 

(2) At the Area or Lecel Level—In order to supplement and 
coordinate the work of guidance committees in individuek 
Schools, fifteen or less number of high or higher secondary: 
Schools pool their resources and form a Corporate body which 
may be given the name of Guidance Administration Manage- 
ment Committee, i 

2 
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Functions of the Guidance Administration Management Com- 
mittee :— 

(1) To supply to member schools guidance and career 
literature including material for psychological 
testing programmes, job guides and information 
about occupational opportunities. 

(2) To provide assistance to schools in placing» school 
leavers either in the vocational training school or 
trades or into employment. : 

(3) To hold periodical guidance and placement con- 
ferences for orientating parents, employers and 
teachers. 

(4) To prepare annual statistics of guidance and 

, employment for the area. 
(5) To supervise the progress of guidance work in schools. 
(6) To serve as a liaison between the nearest employment 
T exchange and technical and trades training centres 
and the schools. 
Composition of the Guidance Management Committee :— f 

(1) Headmaster or Headmistress of every member school, 

(2) A few representatives of parents and employers in 
the area. 

(3) School Inspecting Officers of the area. 

(4) Employment Exchange Officer or the Officer in- 
charge of vocational guidance at the Employment 
Exchange. ` 

(5) Counsellor Secretary who should be whole time 
counsellor. 

The Senior Inspecting Officer will be the ex-officio Chair- 

man. of the Committee. 

Finances of the Committee :— 

(i) The possible sources of income can be an agreed 
Proportion of funds to be raised in schools by 
levying a per capita fee of 12 n.P. per month. 

(ii) Donations by parents and employers. Pa 


ee M 
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(ii) Special grants by the State Government and local 
bodies, 
3. At the State Level—The State Bureau of Educational 
Guidance will function as the pivot of the entire guidance 
Programme from the state. 


Personnel for the State Bureau :— 


(1) Director or Guidance Officer, 
(2) Two Counsellors, 
(3) Two Technical Assistants. 
(4) One psychologist. 
. (5) One Research Fellow. 
(6) One Librarian. 
(7) Ministerial Staff—Office Clerks and Peons. 
(8) A driver (where a van has been provided). 
Function of State Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance :— m 
(1) Providing all-round guidance, direction and supervis- 
ing the work’ of guidance, services in schools. 
(2) Holding of Orientation courses for the heads of the 
institutions and the Educational Officers. 
(3) Conducting of training courses and refresher courses 
g 
for counsellors or teacher counsellors. 
a (4) Construction, standardization and adaptation of 
| ah, psychological tests in the regional languages, 
‘ (5) Compiling and Publication of career and occupa- 
tional literature of state or regional importance. 
(6) Conducting guidance Surveys. 
(7) Systematic Checking of results of guidance pro- 
grammes t.e. follow up work. 
z, $ : S 
(8) Maintaining a guidance library including career and 
occupational literature about the country. 
(9) Maintaining a stock ‘of different types of choloei 
g typ psy: g 
cal tests and apparatus. 


“4 (10) Supplying test material and apparatus to area guid- 
ance committees or to ‘Schools, 
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(11) Publishing annual guidance and placement statistics. 
_/(12) Recommending schools for the allotment of guidance 
grants to the State Education Department. 

Equipment for the Bureau 
The following is estimated expenditure that is to be in- 


curred for equipping a State Bureau properly. The estimated 
expenditure is exclusive of the cost of the building. 


Rs. 
(1) Library co ae cog 10,000 
(2) Test material and apparatus ... = 5,000 


(3) Office equipment including furniture, type- 
writer, duplicators etc. 10,000 


CHAPTER III 
GUIDANCE PROCEDURE AT SCHOOL 


Steps involved in guidance programme at School—Collec- 
tion of information about the pupils—pooling the informa- 
tion—Cumulative Record Form—its essentials—a suggested 
specimen form—maintenance of cumulative record form. 

Steps involved in guidance—There are five essential steps in 
the guidance procedure which have to be followed in their 
heirarchial order. These are :— 

(1) Orientation. 
(2) Collection of date 3 
(8) Pooling the data in a profile. © “ fA 
(4) Allocation of students to various groups of studies. 
(5) Counselling—general and special. 

Orientation—Since a beginning has to be made in the guid- 


y: 


the teachers, on the part of the pupils, on the part of the parents 
and even on the part of the employers. The resistance referred 
to here is not anything peculiar ‘to guidance programme but it 
only indicates the general reaction against anything new with- 
out trying to weigh the merits and demerits of the case. That ` 
the problem is not a small one will be clear from the following 
two illustrations which the author is quoting from his actual 
experience and are from the many such situatioris that he has 
to face with during orientational and training programme 
in the field of educational and vocational guidance. In a seminar 
of the heads of the -higher secondary schools held at Chandi- 
garh in 1958 one of the section was devoted to educational and 
Vocational guidance. When the recommendations of the 
group were being discussed one of the participants a well known 
headmaster of a leading Higher Secondary School of the State 
observed “I can’t understand what for is all this ado. With 
regard to the allocation of students to different groups of courses 
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at the end of the VIII class the matter is so simple. I first 
direct which of the pupils should take up what course. The 
Headmaster is the best person to decide it. All these aptitude 
tests, intelligence tests and cumulative record form are use- 
L less% 

At another district headquarter a very responsible public 
man made a written complaint against the head of a Higher 
Secondary School for having introduced “the new scheme of 
cumulative record Card.” and he complained that in doing 
so the head of the institution had exploited her position and 
had acted against the provisions of the Constitution of the 
Country. F 

; It should, therefore, be clearly understood that in order 
that any new idea, scheme or movement be successful it is 
essential that it is accepted by the people involved. Many 
of our new enterprises concerning the public fail because we 
do nothing in the initial stages to inform the people about 
it and make them accept it as their own. The follawing 
Orientation programme is suggested :— 


(i) Through class discussions and through brief talks 
in the school morning assembly. 

(i) Through publications :—Small pamphlets or leaflets 
may be published either by the School or the 
State or area level agency stressing the need and 
purposes of guidance programmes and their role 
in bettering educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities. These pamphlets should be distributed 
free of cost to the pupils and parents. Publica- 
tion of these pamphlets in the regional languages 
should be found to serve the purpose better. 

(iii) Through radio talks in the school broadcast and 
childrens programme. 

(iv) Through discussions and talks at the 
association’s. 


Collection of data 


parent-teacher 


It is a programme in which every pupil of the school 
has to be covered and all the teachers have to take their equal 


Vv 
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share of the responsibility. Guidance programme can’t go 
ahead by even an inch if it is left to one or two teachers who 

ail may be entrusted with this responsibility. The type of in- 
formation which has to be collected about the pupils may be 
classified under the following heads :— 


(i) General data—individual’s name, date of birth; 
father’s name, his education and occupation and 
income, number of brothers and sisters and 

| their education and occupation (if employed). 

(ii) Psychological data—Intelligence, special abilities, 
| r aptitudes, Interests and Personality traits. 
(iii) Educational data—Level of attainment, proficiency 
y in different school subjects, his likes and dislikes 
" for different school subjects. Interest in different 
hobbies and co-curricular activities. 
(iv) Sécialogical data—Home influences, influences of the 
neighbourhood and the community. 
(v) Physical data—General health record, any physical 
disability, etc. 
(vi) Data about future plans—educational and vocational 
goals. . 
The scientific technique and procedure involved in the 
+ collection of the above mentioned information about the pupils 
will be discussed in {ull details in the succeeding chapters. | The 
possible chief methods are :— fa 
(a) Through pupil survey blanks to be filled by the pupil. 
(b) Through pupil survey blanks to be filled by the 
parents. 


(c) Through pupil survey blanks to be filled by the tea- 
chers. 
(d) Through testing programme... 
Pooling all the data in the form of a profile—This involves :— 
(1) Evolving or adopting a suitable record form. 
(2) Filling and maintenance of the record form. 
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~ (3) Using it for guidance and counselling. The nature, 
purpose and essentials of a suitable record form 
together with detailed instructions regarding their 
maintenance are given below. At the end of this 
book a specimen of a record form especially 
evolved for the use in India is also appended. 


What is a Cumulative Record Form ? 


A cumulative record form may be defined as “essentially a 
means for summarizing the significant items of a case history 
and of bringing out the direction and rate of development 
of the individual’s personality ”. 

. Guiding principles regarding facts to be included in the cumu- 
lative records form :— 
(1) Any fact that has a bearing upon choices is important 
and should be included. 
(2) Any facts are better than no facts at all. 
(3) Facts are valuable only in proportion to the extent 
to which we can use them for our purpose. 


~ Minimum essential facis about the individual should include :— 


(1) Family and cultural back ground. 

(2) Physical and medical history. 

(3) Marks in school subjects, 

(4) Interests in extra curricular activities. 
(5) Mental test scores. 

(6) Interests and aptitudes. 

(7) Ratings of behaviour and personality, 
(8) Anecdotal Records. 


Who shail be responsible for maintaining Cumulative Record 
Cards ? 


_ The teacher in charge of the class/section will be the custo- 
dian of the cumulative records of the pupils and it shall be 
his/her responsibility to make requisite entries in the cards in 
respect of his wards, As the pupils are promoted to the next 
higher grade the teacher shall pass on the cards of such pupils 
to the teacher in-charge of the next higher class. But before 


| 
| 
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Passing them to another teacher he should complete them in 
all respects and bring them up-to-date. 


General instructions 


(1) All entries in the record form are to be made in ink 
and not in pencil. 

(2) The card should not contain any item of information 
termed à confidential and every teacher and parent should 
have an easy access to it in case a reference is needed. 

(3) The cooperation of the parents in the filling of the 
cumulative record card is very necessary because information 
about certain items can come only from the parents. 


Specimen of the Record Card 


The specimen of the record form suggested here was evolved 
by the author in 1958 but before recommending it to schools 
for adoption it was discussed at least in fifty different groups 
of teachers, headmasters and guidance trained people and 
modified here and there in the light of the points arising out 
of the discussions. This Card is now in its final form and has* 
already been introduced in a large number of high and higher | 
secondary schools of the State particularly in the Jullundur 
Division. 

The record form is a 4 page folder printed on thick card 
paper so that it can last for several years. The size of the card 
is 14 X 11 inches and when it is folded once it give four pages 
the size of each page comes to 11 X 7 inches. The approxi- 
mate cost of each card on a fine thick card paper including 
the cost of printing comes to nearly 8 nP. A leading’ multi- 
purpose school has got a strip of binding put along the fold 
and this has very much decreased the chances of its being torn 
into two pieces even through a little rough handling. 


A copy of the cumulative Record Form together with Manual 
Instructions’ is given in the appendices. 

Allocation of students to various groups of studies :—In the begin- 
ning of the higher Secondary Course i.e. at the time of admis- 
sions to the IX Class the schools are confronted with the pro- 
blem of allocating peoples to different groups of studies, At 
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present this is the biggest problem of the Multi-purpose schools 
and the head of the institution find himself in a rather uneasy 
situation. Becuase of the growing emphasis and importance 
of science and Technology the science and Technical groups 
are in a prestige position and every parent is anxious to put 
his ward in the science group. At various seminars and work- 
shops the Headmasters of these Schools have posed at as a 
problem and have sought a way out. The author firmly be- 
lieves and has experience that except in the case of a few diffi- 
cult parents who would never try to understand the problem 
from a realistic view-point, most of the parents can be easily 
brought round provided you make a scientific approach to the 
problem and have some definite data for reference by the parents. 
They will easily see the futility of their plan and will soon be 
agreeable to have guidance in the matter from the school. 


What skould be the Criteria for Selection of Pupils for different 
groups ?—The broad determining “criteria are :—» 


(1) General Intelligence (I. Q.) 


e (2) Academic attainment—Marks in the middle School 
Examination and the} academic record through 
the years. 


(3) Special Aptitudes and interests. This will set further 
limits to choices. 

(4) Other things being equal. essential personality 
traits should þe considered in determining choices. 

(5) As far as possible the wish of the parents should 
be taken into consideration. 


All these points will be discussed in full details in the 
chapter on counselling. 


a 


⁄ CHAPTER IV 
STUDY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 
Study of the Indiviual—Essentials of the study—Scope impartance 
and method of collecting General Data ; Sociological Data, Physical 
Data and data about future plan 
It has already been stressed earlier that in order to help 


‘the individual in making a wise and effective plan for his edu- 


cational and vocational career he must be helped in taking a 
complete stock of his assets and liabilities i.e. his Intelligence, 
Aptitudes, Interests, Personality traits, Needs, limitations and 
Opportunities. We have also seen that this stock-taking 
of the individual includes information about him classified 
under the following main heads :— e 

(1) General Data. 

(2) Physiological Data. 

(3) Educational Data. 

(4) Sociological Data. 

(5) Physical Data. 

(6) Data about future plans. 

Separate Chapters are being devoted to the assessment 
of the psychological traits of the individual and also about his 
educational achievements. In this chapter the significance, 
procedure and organization for the collection of general data, 
Sociological data, Physical data and data about the future 
plans, will be discussed one by one. 

General Data—General Data should include minimum 
essential information about the individual and shall cover :— 

(i) His name, Class and Section, Roll Number, and 
year, date of birth, home address, father’s name 
and guardian’s name in case he is not living with 
his father. 

Significance—The main purpose of this general information 
about each individual pupil is to facilitate contact whenever 
necessary. It shall also be found helpful in connecting a pupil 
from class to class and section to section which because of large 
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number of students in big schools otherwise becomes difficult. 
The date of birth is essnetial for knowing the age of the pupil 
at any stage.) 


A photograph of the individual is considered essential by 
some people. Although there is no established data to spuport 
it some people suggest that a photograph gives an idea about 
the personality traits of an individual. It is, therefore, found 
useful particularly is the field of vocational selection. From 
many other view-points also a photograph will be found helpful. 
But there should be no rigidity about it. 


Procedure for collecting general data—The best time to collect 
this general data is the time of admission in the Junior High 
School or to the first grade (VI Class) of a high or higher second- 
ary school. Almost every item of the information sought is 
available in the school admission form’ and can be carried 
from there into the cumulative record card when it is filled 
for that individual. (But it should be clearly understood that 

. for this item as any other item like Psychological data or physi-ewy 
cal data it is not enough to collect the information only once.) 

` It is a continuous process and it has to continue throughout 
the stay of the pupil in an educational institution. Moreover 
certain things like section and roll number will change with 
promotion to the next higher class. No technical procedure 

is however involved in it and the collection of general data 
will therefore present no difficulty. 

Sociological Data—The sociological data includes information 
about the home, street and community influences. All sorts 
of things are sometime included in it. But since we are con- 
fining ourselves to the field of educational and vocational 
selection we shall concern ourselves only to such items which 
have a sufficient bearing on it and influence the educational 
and vocational choices of the pupils. When we are confronted 
with a serious behaviour problem or of maladjustment of an 
individual it will be necessary to go deep into the physical and 
emotional, Stress on the child in the school and in the home. 
An agay into his relationship with individual members 
of the family, with his other relations and friends, with different 
teachers and class mates will also suggest some useful cues but 
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these do not have a great, significance for educational and 
= vocational guidance of an average child. The following items 
are suggested for a sociological survey of the individual :— 


Thy 


Father’s education; Occupation (with details of 
shift-over if any), income. 

Mother’s education, Occupation and income (in 
case she is working). 

Guardian’s relationship with the pupil, his educa- 
tion, Occupation and income. (Information about 
the-guardian is necessary where the pupil is not 
living with the parents. 

Number of brothers—elder and younger, education 
and occupation and income of those employed. 
Number, of brothers studying in the College, 
studying in schools. ni 

Number of sisters—elder and younger, Education, 
occupation and income of those who are employed 
and form a part of the family. (Income of the 
sisters who have been married and are living out 
of the family need not be indicated). Number of 
sisters attending Colleges, attending schools. 

The inherited occupation of the family, if any. - (By 
this is meant an occupation which is being followed 
for the last two or three generations in succession.. 
For example if the family have been in business 
for several generations but the father is a medical 
practitioner or a teacher, medical profession or 
teaching is not what is meant by inherited occu- 
pation here. Business, with diversion of the 
father, may instead be shown as inherited occu- 
pation of the family in such cases. i 


Significance of sociological data—All the items mentioned above 
have a great significance because each one of them has a direct 


bearing upon educational and vocational plans of the child, 


E 


The education of the father and still more of the mother tells 
us about the academic status of the family and the type of 
home environment of the child. The parents consciously and 
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unconsciously plan to give at least as much education to their 
children as their own. The information about the family 
position of the child (how many siblings are elder and how 
many younger ?) gives an idea about the early emotional life 
of the child and his adjustment in the home.) For example the 
only son, the only daughter, the only child, the first child 
and the last child are generally found to be difficult children 
in the early years of their lives because they got an extra share 
of the care and attention of their parents, 


Similarly, the occupation of the parents and of the brothers 
and sisters indicates, to some extent, the pre-disposition of the 
child in favour of certain professions.) Income of the family 
together with the monthly liabilities which are indicated by 
the number of the people family has to support and the num- 
ber of children attending Colleges and Schools can give a 
dependable idea about the economic status of the family a factor 
so important in drawing up an educational or vovational plan. 


Where the child is being brought up by persons other than 
the parents either because the Parents,are dead or because of 
any other reason, information about the guardian’s relation- 
ship, education, occupation, and income provides us a good 


insight into the emotional and physical environment of the 
child, 


How to collect the sociological data ?—Keeping in view the 
difficulty of getting the parents into schools in our country, 
except when they can’t help coming as for example(at the time 
of admission of the child to school, it is suggested that the 
necessary information should be collected along with the ad- 
mission form.) Since some of the items go on changing from 
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end of the annual promotion examination these questionnaires 
may be given to the pupils asking them to get them filled by 
their parents and returned to the teacher in charge failing 
which their result would not be declared. Some such check 
may perhaps be necessary in the beginning. But the situation 
will differ from school to school and the method can be adopted 
in accordance with the situation. Since this information is 
to go immediately into the cumulative record card of the pupil 
which is with the teacher-in-charge this information should 
be collected and retained by the teacher-in-charge. 


Physical Data&By physical data is meant here the health 
record of the child and the rate of his physical growth and 
development from year to year. From many other view points 
a complete medical check up of every pupil every year is not 
only desirable but essential and it has been considered to be 
one of the primary duties of a school to look to the physical 
welfare of the pupils and arrange medical help and putrition 
where-ever necessary. Good schools in this country too, have 
well organized programme of health services and a regular 
medical examination once a year. For use in different ways 
and also for general physical care of the pupils complete medical 
records are also being maintained in some of the leading insti- 
tutions. In the case of the rest of the institutions too some 
type of medical check up of the students is arranged every 
year. 


From the point of view of educational and vocational guid- 
ance it is essential to have a general idea of the pupil’s health 
and rate of progress. The height, weight and chest measure- 
ments from year to year give a sufficiently dependable idea 
about the individual’s physical development and health status. 
Most of the people have normal eye-sight, hearing and other 
Sensory perception, It would therefore be useless to show all 
these normalities on the cumulative record card. However 
any abnormality or physical disability must be very clearly 
indicated on the card. Complete physical and medical report 
from year to year in respect of each child is of course maintain- 
ed separately. / 


Significance—The significance of knowing the physical status 
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of the individual for assisting him in his educational and voca- 
tional plans is obvious enough. ( Every occupation has different 
requirements of physical standards and a person who may be 
otherwise most suitable from all other considerations cannot 
and should not plan for an occupation if he does not come up 
to the physical standards required for entry into it) For ex- 
ample the physical standard for becoming a pilot or a railway 
driver are very different from the physical standards for the 
teaching profession. Similarly to be a successful engineer of 
buildings and roads one needs to satisfy different standards 
from those required of a radio engineer. 


How to organise health assessment programme ?—In. the absence 
of a fully organized health programme coupled with regular 
medical supervision a minimum essential programme can be 
organized on the following lines :— 


l Each year when the schools are about to close for long 
vacation or at any other convenient time of the year the height, 
weight and chest measurements of all the pupils can be taken 
by the teacher-in-charge with the help of the physical training 
supervisor of the school. This information can go into the 
cumulative record card directly. Arrangements should also 
be made for medical examination of every pupil with the help 
of a qualified medical practitioner and he should be required 
to report on any physical disability discovered by him in any 
pupil.) In case the abonormality is of a permanent nature 
entry to this effect should be made in the record. However 
minor troubles which can be cured by medication and treat- 
ment need not be shown on the card. Representing the general 
health status of the pupil on a five-point scale as provided in 
the specimen cumulative record card will be found very useful 
at the time of counselling. This may be done at the end of 
the VIII Class or at the end of the High School or Higher 
Secondary School course. This can be done either with the 
help of the school medical officer or the teacher-in-charge 
of the health services or on the basis of already-accumulated 


health record the teacher-in-charge can do it himself. There 
should he no difficulty about it. 


Data about Future Plan—The wish of the parents and of the 
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pupil comprise what has been called the data about future plan. 
Merely naming the occupation that the parents want their 


-child to adopt, or the child is thinking of entering, will not 


suffice. What, why and how, of the wish must also be ans- 
wered by them. 

Significance-+-The wish of the parents and of the pupil are 
very important in the scheme of work of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. It should be very clearly udnerstood that 
in a democratic society the final decision about the occupation 
of the individual must be taken either by the individual himself 
or by his parents and howsoever futile their plan may be we 
can’t discard them outright.) Guidance worker can’t and 
must not assume the role of authority to whose suggestions and 
decisions everybody else must submit. When such a situation 
arises the very purpose of guidance will be forefieted. As far 
as possible the desire of the parents and of the individual him- 
self must be shown fullest respect and consideration and guid- 
ance worker should work along them and not in the counter 
direction. However, when the guidance worker finds that the 
planning on the part of'the parents and/or of the pupil is futile 
and contrary to the predictable field of success, he should use 
his technique and strive to make them realize the futility of 
their planning. 

Procedure for collecting the data—The best method of collecting 
the desired data under this head would be through personal 
interview with the parent and the child separately. A per- 
sonal interview will facilitate the discussion of ‘what’, why’ 
and ‘how’ aspects of their planning. In the case of the parents 
who have no plan regarding the educational and vocational 
career of their child a personal interview and discussion will 


help in making them plan-minded. 
7 


CHAPTER V : 
/ INTELLIGENCE AND INTELLIGENCE TESTING 
Intelligence and Intelligence Testing—Intelligence—its nature and other 
facts about it. Intelligence testing—the principles underlying 
them’ and growth of intelligence tests. Nature and types of Intelli- 


gence tests. Importance of Intelligence Testing in Educational 
and Vocational Guidance 


Historical Back Ground 


Earlier Attempts—The story of the scientific investigation 
of the nature and assessment of intelligence is only as old as the 
present century. But even within this brief span of sixty years 
it has assumed the place of most important discovery in the 
field of Educational Psychology. 


The earliest attempt in measuring intelligence of people 
dates back to the close of the 19th century when Francis Galton, 
Lavator and others made an unsuccessful attempt to classify 
people under different levels of intelligence on the basis of the 
shape and size of their heads, their sensitivity to sensory per- 
ceptions (Light, Sound and Touch) and many other such 
criteria. Simultaneously with these attempts in England, 
J. Mek Cattle of America was trying to develop a technique 
of his for measuring intelligence. He has narrated his experi- 
mentation in his book published under title ‘ Mental Tests and 
Measurements’ Cattle’s approach was to develop single tests 
of separate factors or abilities such as sensations, reaction time, 
speed of movement etc. This approach to intelligence testing 
was based on the belief that intelligent behaviour on the part 
of an individual was the sum total product of related activity 
of different items such as mentioned above and that these lent 
themselves to accurate measurement in isolation or independ- 
ently, Although all these attempts proved abortive yet they 
left behind an established indication that the study of individual 
differences in the field of mental functioning was possible along 
Some scientific lines, 


The Discovery— Oey ae mos bi 
incidental like ie The discovery of intelligence testing was 


‘Ost of the other scientific discoveries, With the 
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beginning of the present century the school authorities of France 
were confronted with a serious administrative problem. The 
problem facing them was of eliminating a large number of such 
children from the schools of Paris who could not benefit from the 
usual type of instruction work in those ordinary schools. Some 
Scientific technique was to be evolved to filter out those children 
and then to put them in special types of schools. This very 
Tesponsible and difficult task was entrusted to Alfred Binet, 
Binet worked very hard with the problem and through trial 
and error compled with his marvelous insight he was able to 
solve the riddle which led him to the wonderful discovery of 
intelligence testing, and Binet gave to the world the first series 
of intelligence tests known as Binet-Simon Scale published in 
1908. Simon was a French Physician and with his help Binet 
was able to prepare a list of activities which a child of normal 
intellectual ability was able to perform, The lis* was based 
on a good deal of experimentation with boys and girls of differ- 
ent ages, their own observations and the reports of the parents. 
The data so collected was later classified as standards of per- 
formance for each separate age group—3 years to 14 years, 
This is what comprised the first intelligence test. From those 
standards of performance of different age groups laid down 
by Binet-Simon Scale we find that a child of three years can :— 

(1) Point to his nose, eyes and mouth. 

(2) Repeat a number of two digits. 

(3) Enumerate the objects in a simple picture, 

(4) Give his family name. 

(5) Repeat a sentence of six syllables. 

Similarly according to them a child of 12 years should be 
able to do the following successfully :— 
(1) Resisting a suggestion. 

(2) Composing a sentence containing three given words. 

(3) Defining certain abstract terms. 

(4) Discovering sense in a disarranged sentence. Binet- 
Simon Scale introduced the concept of ‘mental 
age? (M. A.). A child who passed the tests 
meant for the age group higher than his Chrono- 
logical age was considered to have M. A. of that 
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age group and was superior in intelligence while 
a child who cannot pass the test meant for his age 
group is considered to have lower M. A. and is 
inferior in intelligence. 

Development of the Binet-Simon Scale—The original Binet- 
Simon scale of 1908 was revised and adapted by different psy- 
chologists in different countries. The first revision was by 
Binet-Simon themselves in 1911. In their revised scale the 
tests covered age groups from three years to adult age level. 


Revisions of Scales in America—There were several revisions 
and adaptations of the Binet-Simon scale by American psy- 
chologists. The earliest were those by Goddard who was at 
that time working as Research Director at the Vineland New 
Jersy Training School for the feeble minded. The other revi- 
sions in America were those by Kulhmann, Yerkes, Bridges 
and Hardwick, Herring and others. But all these have only 
historical value because most of these scales were essentially 
translations of the test items of the original Binet-Simon Scale. 


Stanford Revision—The first standard revision of the Binet- 
Simon Scale was published in America in 1916. This revision 
was prepared by Terman and his colleagues at the Stanford 
University and hence published under the name of Stanford 
Revision. The revised scale introduced a large number of 
modifications and made many improvements upon the original 
scale. Some of these important modifications were : 

(1) Nearly one-third of the items in this revision were 
also absolutely new. 

(2) A good number of items in the original scale were 
redistributed to different age groups. 

(3) The scale was restandardized on a new sample of 
nealy 1000 children and 400 adults. 

(4) Detailed instructions for the administration and 
scoring of the test were also provided for the first 
time. 


(5) The concept of intelligence Quotient (I.Q.) was also 
introduced for the first time, 


Because of a large numbers of such improvements which 
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made the tests much more objective and dependable from 1916 
Stanford Binet Revision was most widely used test for over two 
decades. 


Stanford Binet Revision of 1937—The other standard revision 
of the Binet Scale appeared in 1937 as a revision of the 1916 
staniford Binet Revision. This revision differed from the 1916 
revision in still greater degree. The new revision was pub- 
lished in two parallel forms called Form L and Form M. The 
contents of the Form L are altogether different from the con- 
tents of the Form M although they are equivalent in difficulty, 
range, reliability and validity. The provision of the two 
parallel forms is found very useful in follow-up work or in re- 
testing the same individual after some time. Each of the forms 
of the 1937 revision‘ contains 129 items as against a total of 90 
items in the single form of 1916 revision. The revision, although 
still predominated by verbal ability, the items, especially for the 
lower age group, are less weighted with verbal tasks by intro- 
ducing mere tests involving the use of objects and pictures, 

Nature of Intelligence—Binet did not start his work by postu- 
lating any theory -of intelligence and he found himself in a 
rather difficult and uneasy position when he was faced with 
the problem of offering a workable definition of intellignce 
which he was trying to evaluate with the help of the tests that 
he had developed. It seems, therefore, that although Binet 
was able to assess intelligence on the basis of mental functions 
he realized that to define intellgence in precise terms was not 
an easy thing. In none of his writings, therefore, Binet 
attempts to offer a definition of intelligence. Later, as intelligence 
testing became more and more common different psychologists 
have offered different definitions some of which are discussed 
below : 

Definition of Intelligence—A few most commonly quoted defi- 
nitions of intelligence together with their critical evaluation 
are given here— 


I. Terman’s definition—According to Terman “an indivi- 
dual is intelligent in proportion as he is able to carry on abstract 
thinking ”.1 
1. Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. XII, p. 128, 
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In criticising this definition Rex Knight! points out the 
inadequacy of the definition for the following reasons : 

(1) It implies that intelligence can’t be manifested at the 
level of perceptual ideas. Intelligence is involved 
in perceptual tasks such as completing a picture, 
copying a diagram. 


(2) It does not state that in order to exhibit intelligence 
the abstract thinking must be relevant to some 


question or aim. Undirected abstract thinking is 
not intelligence. 


(3) The definition assumes that the capacity for abstract 
thinking is simple and indivisible whereas in fact 
it is a composite ability comprising more than 
one power. 

II, Thorndike—* Intelligence consists in the capacity for 
mere association or connection forming and that an individual 
differs in intelligence by differing in the number of associations 
of ideas that their minds can make”. 

The difficulty in accepting this definition is that if intelli- 
Sence were more association forming then the mentally defi- 
cients should be people of superior or average intelligence 
because their associations are generally far numerous. 


III. Van Wagenen—He defines intelligence as “the capacity 
to learn and to adjust to relatively new and changing condi- 
tions”.3 | 

IV. Freeman is very much near wagenen in his definition 
when he says that “Intelligence is represented in behaviour 
by the capacity of the individual to adjust himself to new situa- 
tions, to solve new problems, to learn ”,4 


V. Boynton—According to him intelligence is “an inherit- 
ed capacity of the individual which is manifested through his 
Sa ENS a 


l. Intelligence and Intelligence Test by Rex Knight, pp. 
22-23, à 

2. Intelligence and its Measurement—Van Wagenen. 

3. Mental Test—Ftank Freeman, p. 489. 


4. Intelligence, its Manifestation and Measurement—Buyton, 
p- 19, 
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ability to adapt to and reconstruct the factors of hisenvironment 
in accordance with the most fundamental needs of himself and 
his group ”.1 

None of the various definitions discussed above can be 
accepted as a workable definition because either they are vague 
or incomplete. Rex Knight has suggested a rather convinc- 
ing definition and we shall later find that this comes very near 
to Speaman’s definition: of intelligence. In his own words 
Knight suggests “that intelligence is the ability, when we 
have some aim or question in mind (a) to discover the relevant 
qualities and relations of the objects or ideas that are before 
us and (b) to evoke other relevant ideas. In other words, it is 
the capacity for relational constructive thinking directed to the 
attainment of some end. The man of high intelligence is one 
who-faced-with a problem can seize upon the significant as- 
Pects of the ideas or object before him and can bring to mind 
other ideas that are relevant ”’.? 


To illustrate his view point Knight gives the following three 
examples : 


(1) “A child is asked to say in what way—a snake, a crow 
and a sparrow (or a book, a teacher and a newspaper) are 
alike. Only the common qualities are ‘significant’ the ways 
in which the three things differ are beside the point. It is to 
the relation of qualities between them that the child must 
direct his mind. 


(2) A child is given an “opposites ” tests in which he is 
provided with a list of words and asked to supply other oppo- 
sites. This process known as the ‘eduction of correlates’ 
involves the second ability of our definition. 


(3) A child is asked what is related to blood as white is 
telated to snow. Here, he must first discover the relation 
between white and snow and then determine what is related 
to blood -by that relation. In this instance both the ability 
to discover relations and the ability to discover correlate is 
required ’’. 
reer es ee 
I. Measurement of Intelligence, p. 415. 


2, Intelligence and Intelligence Tests—Rex Knight, pp. 16-17, 
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Elucidating his approach Rex Knight further says. “ This 
definition of intelligence results from observations of intellec- 
tual abilities and is also borne out by the researches of spear- 
man. The absence of retentiveness from our definition of in- 
telligence may cause some surprise, for Woodworth and some 
other Psychologists have held that it is an essential feature of 
intellect, Intelligence, of course, is involved in memory in so 
far as memory comprises the ability to assimilate material and 
the ability to reproduce relevant parts of it. And intelligence 
itself involves so much memory as is involved in holding ideas 
before the mind while one discovers their relevant correlates. 
Still it has no further connexion with the main ability to retain 
what has been assimilated—an ability that mental defectives 
sometimes exhibit to a high degree. In Spearman’s investiga- 
tion intelligence revealed a surprisingly complete independence 
of all manifestations of retentivity. ” 

We have quoted extensively from Rex Knigkt to let the 
reader realize the force of his argument. Compared with all 
other definitions the definition Suggested by Rex Knight that 
“intelligence is the capacity for relation&l constructive thinking 


directed to the attainment of same end’ appears to be the most 
Satisfactory. 5 i 


Theories of Intelligence—Discussing the nature of intelligence 


some leading Psychologists have expounded different theories 
which are briefly discussed below : 


(1) Two Factor Theory of Spearman—According to spearman 
as suggested by him in his famous book ‘ The Abilities of Man’ 
published in 1927, there are two integers which are fundamental 
in any consideration of the abilities of man. One is a general 
or “g” factor common to some degree in all mental tasks 
and the second is specific or “S” factor which is characteristic 
of a specific activity or situation. According to spearman a 
Successful carrying out of a mental acitivity depends upon 
both the factors « g” and “S”, The amount of “ g” factor 
needed to meet a situation successfully differs from situation 
to situation. Thus some mental tasks are more saturated with 
“g” while others are less saturated. In addition to the « i 
factor a pertinent or specific ability peculiar to the situation is 
also called into action and these specific abilities, differing 
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from situation to situation, have nothing in common among 
themselves. These specific abilities may be represented by 
Sa, Sb, Sc characteristic of situation a, b and c respectively, 
So, for a successful manipulation of situation, we need a certain 
amount of general ability or “g” (to the degree the situation 
is saturated with it) and specific ability Sa. The whole ap- 
proach of Spearman is scientific and his conclusion are based 
upon mathematical’ investigation, a detailed discussion of 
which is very much beyond the scope of this book. 

(2) Thorndike’s Theory—Thorndike has suggested three kinds 
of intelligence—abstract mechanical and social!. This theory 
has since been completely discarded. 


(3) Thurston’s Theory of Factorial Analysis—Thurston. believes 
that intelligence consists of not two abilities as suggested by 
Spearman but of several abilities such as (1) Number facility 
(2) Word fluency (3) Visual ability (4) Memory (5)*Perceptual 
Speed (6) Induction i.e. drawing inferences and (7) Verbal 
Reasoning. Thurston holds that other factors may be added 
to the list when they are established.2 


(4) Group Factor Theory of Thomson—Thomson has built his 
theory on the hypothesis that there are group factors such of 
which is common to limited number of different intellectual 
abilities. According to him the fully established group factors 
are (i) Verbal ability (ii) Numerical ability (iii) Mechanical 
ability (iv) Musical ability (v) Logical ability (vi) The capa- 
city for sustained intellectual effort (vii) Certain forms of me- 
mory—not memory in general but the ability to remember 
material of a special kind as for example the ability to remember 
words, the ability to remember things and the ability to re- 
member ideas (viii) the ability to change quickly from one 
mental task to another (ix) the different group factors that 
enter into the different types of school work—literary, scientific 


and manual. 
pe eS ee 


l. Witty Op. Git, p. 438. —L. L. Thurston. 
2. A new conception of intelligence (Education Relat, pp. 
441-450. 


3. Burt—“The factors of the mind,’ and Vernur—The 
Measurement of abilities”, pp. 166-169, 
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Thomson’s theory has also been discarded because it does 
not make things simpler. Instead it makes them even morc 
cenpolicated. 


Facts about intelligence 


Distribution of Intelligence—Different individuals are endowed 
with different levels of intellectual ability. Some people are 
very superior in intelligence, a few far -less fortunate in this 
respect. But the whole distribution is governed by nature in 
accordance with a definite principle known as ‘law of Probabi- 
lity’. The number of individuals grows less and less as we 
move from the average in either direction. There are just as 
many individuals at any point above the average as there are 
at the corresponding point below it. The law of Normal 
Probable Distribution holds good in the case of any of Nature’s 


boons like health, wealth, height, weight and intelligence. If. 


we measure intelligence of a random wide population and plot 
the results into a curve it shall very much approximate the 
Normal Probability curve. In his investigations in which 
he administered intelligence tests to.2710 persons Nothumber- 
land got the following distribution :— 


Range of I. Q. No. of people 
Below 60 A See 21 
61—70 aan Se 83 
71—80 fas ors 226 
81—90 ae AX 475 
91—100 (ep aos 644 
101—110 Sut. one 596 s 
111—120 be LK 400 
121—130 oe ak 189 
131—140 aor es 65 
above 140 Fs a 11 


In another similar investigation Thomson obtained the 
following test results :— 


1.Q. Percentage of people 
Above 130 : Be) OY 
121-130. a 
111—120 A 


T se 25% 


dey 
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Hw = a aA 
S100) ee vet 25%, 
Many Px .- 10% 
Below 70 ZH aoe OE 


People with different intellectual levels are classified as 
under :— 


Those having intelligence Quotient. 


Above 140 Genius or Near Genius. 0.5% 
120—140 Very Superior Intelligence 5.0% 
110-120 Superior Intelligence cee, MAGE, 

90—110 Nromal or Average sat TOYS 
80—90 Dull os oy EA 
70—80 Border line deficiency fee 5% 
Below 70 Definite Feeble minded 15% 


People below 70 1. .Q. are further classified as under :— 
50—70 Morons. 3 
20—50 Imbeciles. 
Below20 Idiots, 


Intelligence and Heredity —It has been established on the basis 
of research and investigations that the level of intelligence 
depends upon heredity. Two studies in this field are quoted 
below : 

According to the results compiled at Stainford the following 
are the coefficients of correlation for intelligence among groups 
of people having different degrees of blood relationship :— 


Identical twins a .. -+0.90 
Like Sex Twins we -. -+0.80 
Unlike Sex Twins aa .. +0.59 
Brothers and Sisters = .. +0.50 
Cousins a0 beg -. +0.27 
Unrelated children nee Aip -00 


Burt and Passey in their investigation, found a positive 
correlation between the intelligence of children and their 
parents. 


From the above two investigations it is clear that the degree 
of resemblance in intelligence varries from a coefficient of .00 
for unrelated individual to -+0.90 for identical twins, 


+ Me Intelligence Tests—Having at length studied 
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Intelligence and Environmental Factors—Environmental factors do 
not seem to play any important role in the intellectual deve- 
lopment of an individual which as we have scen already depends 
upon the hereditary factors. Thus a child who is born as a 
superior child will exhibit his superior intelligence even when 
brought up under unfavourable environments. Similarly a 
feeble minded child cannot be made to improve his intellectual 
level even when he is provided with the most healthy environ- 
ments, physically and emotionally. Researches in this regard 
show that even with radical changes in the environment shift- 
ing of I. Q. of 5 to 20 is recorded in about 10 % cases which 
is very insignificant. 

Intelligence and Sex—No significant differences are indicated 
in the Intelligence levels of two sexes. It has been established 
that sex bears no relationship to intelligence. The distribution 
of intelligence amongst females is very nearly the same as 
in the case of males. Burt however found that girls excelled 
boys at almost every age from three to fourteen. But this has 
not been confirmed by any other study. 

Growth of Intelligence—Intelligence* grows with age. This 
growth continues in the life of every individual till he reaches 
his maximum of intelligence at about the age of sixteen. But 
there are differences of opinion amongst psychologists with 
regard to this. Some fix it at fourteen, Binet, Terman and 
Merril fix it at fifteen while Ottis and others fix it at eighteen. 
However, there is universal agreement on the point that in- 
telligence ceases to grow beyond the age of near about sixteen, 
Intelligence testing establishes beyond doubt that the intelli- 
gence test scores show no improvement after that age. It 
should however be understood that although intelligence un- 
folds itself with age the ratio between the chronological age of 
the child and his mental age remains almost constant, This 
discovery that the 1. Q. remains constant is of far reaching 
importance. 


“eit the nature, 
a ution and other facts about intelligence we are now 
ready to understand the principl 


> e of intelligence testing and 
dis i i 5 
cuss and examine some of the Important tests of intelligence. 


Principle underlying Intelligence Testing—The claim of intelli- 
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gence testing is that it enables us to measure the capacity of 
an individual in certain direction independent of what he has 
actually acquired for having been placed in favourable or 
unfavourable circumstances. Thus we believe that what we are 
trying to measure with the help of intelligence tests is not his 
knowledge but his capacity to acquire such knowledge. Efforts 
are therefore made to include only such items in the tests that 
a child of a particular age, where ever he is born or brought 
up, should be able to pass successfully.) 

l But it must be understood that intelligence testing can’t be 
carried on in vaccum. It must have some medium to work 
with and the only medium is knowledge.) Since the knowledge 
of children is bound to be different from one nation to another 
or from one culture to another the same intelligence test can’t 
be used for assessing intelligence of children from different 
cultures. Let us take a simple example. Suppose for age 
group four we include a test item of showing a picture of a 
car and ask the child what it is. A child who comes from an 
environment where the chances of seeing or riding a car are 
very remote, can’t identify the picture, but his failure to pass 
the test item is not due to poor intelligence. Obviously this 
test item is not appropriate for such children. 

Intelligence Tests—We have already stated carlier that the 
first intelligence test was Binet-Simon scale of 1908 followed 
by Stanford Revisions of 1916 and 1937. Ever since the pub- 
lication of the Binet-Simon scale, the testing movement caught 
the imagination of psychologists and educationists all the 
world over, and a large number of intelligence tests have been 
constructed and standardized in all the advanced countries 
of the world. We shall have occasion to mention only a few 
of the most commonly used tests. (All the tests now available 
can be classified under the following broad categories :— 

(a) Individual Tests. 


(i) Verbal Tests. 
(ii) Performance Tests. 


(b) Group Tests. 


(i) Verbal Tests. 
(ii) Non-verbal or Non-language Tests. ) 
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G We shall now discuss some of the well known tests. 
Individual Tests These t 
because the test is administered to one i 


Stanford-Binet Revision of 1937—As 
test is available in two forms, Form L and form M and in each 
of these two forms there are 129 items or tests, These tests 
have been arranged and divided in 
age group II to the age group of Superior Adults, F 
group II to V tests are classified for very half year. Thus the 


various age levels for which Stanford Revision is 


available are 
as follows : 


II, II year-6 months, III, III-6, IV, IV-6, V. VI, VII, VIII, 
IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV XV (for average adults). superior 
adults I, II, III. The material selected for use in the test 
includes a box of standard toy objects to be used with age groups 
II to VI, besides a set of printed cards, a record booklet for 
recording responses and a manual of instructions. 


The larger number of test items for the lower age groups 


especially, employ verbal contents as for example vocabulary 
tests, tests of analogies, sentence completion, defining abstract 
terms, arranging disarranged sentences. Even when concrete 
objects are used in the test the individual is required to under 
stand highly complex verbal instructions. The test is, there- 
fore, a verbal test as a whole. 


Scoring—First of all the ‘basal? age is found out which 
becomes the age-group for which he passes all the test item, 
To the basal age is added credits of months for each item that 
he passed from the higher age-group tests. These are the 
totalled up and this gives the mental age of the individual, 


be 
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The I. Q, is then calculated by applying the simple formula 
1. Qe x100 when M. A. is the mental age and C. A. 


is the Chronological age (both expressed in number of months). 


Group Tests—Because of their limitation of being adminis- 
tered to one individual at one time, individual test like the 
Stanford Binet Revision are now being used only in clinics. 
In the field of education, industry, commerce and armed ser- 
vices use of ‘ group tests” of intelligence is becoming more and 
more prevalent. The reasons are obvious. Group test can be 
administered to a large number of individuals at one time. 5) 


Development of Group Test—Simuliancously with the dis- 
covery of intelligence in France and the revision and 
adaptation of the test in other countries the First World War 
began. The American armed services: decided to use intelli- 
Sence level as ineasured by intelligence tests for recruiting, 
Screening and classification of personnel for the army. The 
army psychologists therefore, set to work to evolve suitable 
group tests and this led to the development of Army Alpha 
and Army Beta tests. The Army Alpha is a verbal test while 
the Army Beta is a non-language test and it was designed for 
use with individuals who could not be tested with the Army 
Alpha Test for either being illiterate or because of having a 
foreign language background. The large number of group tests 
Which have since been developed have closely followed the 
Pattern established by these two tests. Some of these important 
tests for different age levels are discussed below. 


Tests for the Small Children—The youngest age-group for 
which group tests can be used is 5—6 years. Below that age 
level only the individual test can be used. Tests for age-group 
5—6 and a little more cannot be-suitable if they require read- 
ing or writing. These tests are sometimes called non-verbal 
tests but they must not be confused with the non-language 
tests which we shall discuss in the subsequent section of this 
chapter. The non-language tests, as we shall see later, require 
no use of language at all, either written or spoken. The best 

own group tests for these age groups are :— 
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(1) The Cunningham Primary Test—This is a part of the 
Pintner General Ability Test for use upto the college level. 
The present revision of the test is available in three Forms AS 
B, and C. Each of these three forms contains seven subjects 
requiring common observation Aesthetic Differencitiation, Asso- 
ciating objects, Discumination of size, Assembling picture 
parts. Picture Completion and Dot Drawing. 


(2) The Otis Alpha Tests—This is also a part of the com- 
plete test for use upto adult level. The test is now available 
in two parallel Forms A and B. Each form contains both a verbal 
and a non-verbal test. There are in all 90 item in the test each 
consisting of four pictures of common objects. The test is 
valid for age-groups 6—9 years. In the non-verbal test items 
the subject is required to mark the object which does not belong 
to the group of the other three object in that series. For ex- 
ample—in a picture there may be four pictures of objects such 
as, an apple, an orange, a pen and a banana.” Except for the 
pen, the other three are fruits and therefore the subject must 
mark off the pen in the picture. 


Tests for Elementary School Children—The tests to be discussed 
here are suitable for use with children for 8 years to 12 or 13. 


(1) National Intelligence Test—The test is designed in two 

scales A and B each containing five sub-tests, Both scales A 
and B are administered to each individual on different days 
with the purpose of obtaining a more reliable score. Each 
scale consists of one numerical and four verbal tests, like sent- 
ence completion, analogies, Opposite test, vocabulary etc. For 
a long time the National Intelligence Test was the most widely 
used test with elementary school children but it has not been 
used since long and is therefore, not in common use now. 
(2) The Pintner Intermediate Test—There are in all eight 
sub-tests—six of these are verbal and two numerical. The 
test is available in two equivalent forms and can be scored both 
by hand as well as by a machine. 

(3) Ottis Beta Test—The O 
number of verbal items, 
items. Scoring which is d 


ttis Beta Test consists of a large 
some numerical and a few special 
one with the help of cut—out sten- 


da 


` 
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cils is very easy. Unlike the other group tests the Ottis test 
combines different types of items in each sub-test and these 
are arranged in order of difficulty. With this arrangement it 
has been possible to lay down a single time—limit for the test 
as a whole. 

Tests for High School, and College students and Sor Adulis—A 
large number of tests suitable for the age groups of high school 
and College level are available. The most famous and widely 
used group tests for these age groups and for adults are briefly 
described below. These are besides the advanced tests of 
the Pintner and Ottis scales which are almost similar to those 
already described. 

(1) The Terman Me-Nemer Test of Mental Ability—The test 
has been designed in two equivalent Forms C of D and the 
test is valid for grades 6 to 12 of American educational stand- 
ard. Each form takes about fifty minutes to administer, 
The different types of test items in the test are classified under 
Such sub-tests namely Information, Synonymous, Local Selec- 
tion, Classification, Analogies, Opposites and Best Answers, 


(2) The Army General Classification Test (A. G. CG. T)—The 
Revised Test, revised during the second World War, was 
released for civilian use in 1945. The test contains equal 
number of test items in vocabulary, arithmetic, reasoning, and 
block counting. 

(3) Scholastic Aptitude Test—This test is prepared by the 
College Entrance Examination Board. It Consist of two sec- 
tions, a verbal section and a mathemetical section and the test 
is used only for Entrance. Examination Programme conducted 
by the Board every year. 

(4) The American Council on Education Test (4. C. E.)—This 
test is available for general use and is a very good test for edu- 
cational guidance of College and University students. The 
test contains six sub-tests. Each kind of test is separately 
timed. $ 

(5) Selective service College Qualification Test (S. S. ©. Q. T.)— 
The test was administered for the first time in 195] and it con- 
“ists of 150 multiple-choice items with equal emphasis on verbal 
ability and quantitative reasoning. The chief types of items 
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are on reading, comprehension, verbal relations, arithmetic 
reasoning, and items involving the use of charts, maps; graphs 
etc, The items are arranged in order of difficulty. 

Besides these well known group tests there are a large 
number of other tests which we are not mentioning here 
for want of space. 


Performance and Non-Language Tests—The main aim of the 
development of performance and non-language tests, both as 
individual tests and group tests of intelligence, has been to 
evolve measuring instrument for those who could not read or 
write or with foreign language back-ground and could not 
therefore be tested with such tests as Binet-Simon or Staniford 
Revision or other verbal tests. Performance tests and non- 
language tests have also been employed for comparison of 
intelligence test results on international level. Some of the 
widely used and well known tests of this categoxy are discussed 
here briefly :— 

1. The Form Board—The Form Board test designed by 
Seguin for use with fecble-minded Children was the earliest 
performance test. Seguin test is the simplest of all the Form 
Board tests that were later on developed. The test requires 
the subject to fit back in their proper places as fast as he can, 
the pieces of wood that have been removed. Three trials are 
allowed. 

2. The Pintner Paterson Performance Scale—This was the first 
standardized performance test. The scale consists of fifteen 
sub-tests but mostly ten of these sub-tests are used in actual 
testing. 

3. The Portens Maze Test—It consists of a series of printed 
line mazes arranged in order of difficulty. The instructions 
can be given without use of any Janguage and the test can be 
used with age groups 3 to adult level. ` y 

4, The Koh’s Block Design Test—The test consists of 16 
identical cubes whose sides are painted red, yellow, blue, white, 
yellow and blue, and red and white and 17 designs on. test cards. 
These test cards which are graded in order of difficulty are 
presented to the subject one by one and he is also provided 


h 
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with the number of blocks needed to make the design. Each 
design is timed. 


5. Arihur Performance scale—Revised Form 1947—This form 
consists of five tests. These are knox cube, Seguin Form Board, 
Portens Maze, Healy Picture completion and one newly deve- 
loped test the Arthur Stencil Design Test. The use of the 
language for giving instructions is reduced to the minimum. 

(1) Non-Language Tests—The first non-language test was 
the Army Beta test. The test contains the fol- 
lowing seven types of items Maze, cube-analysis, 
X-O series, Digit symbol, Number checking, Pic- 
ture completion and Gevgmetrical construction, 

(2) The Pintner Non-language Test—The current form of 
the test is available in two equivalent Forms K 
and L. The test is valid for use with grades 4 
to'9. 

(3) Chicago Non-Verbal Test—This test contains ten types 
of sub-parts—zsymbol digits, Logical classification, 
cube analysis, Spatial Relations, Similarities, 
Picture—recenstruction, Temporal sequence, Picture. 
absurdities, Part whole and Symbol digits. The 
test is most suitable for ages 7—13. 


Kulture Free Tests—Mention must be made of a couple of 
famous cross-culture tests. These tests have been designed 
to reduce the cultural restrictions which are characteristic of 
all the tests described above. These tests are of special im- 


Portance for a country like ours where not much work has 
been done on test construction, 


(1) Cattell’s Culture Free Test—This test is available for three 
different age groups in three different series—Series I for ages 
4 to 8 and feeble-minded adults, series II for ages 8—12 and 
adults, series III for ages beyond 12 and for superior adults, 
Each series consists of the four sub-tests which are, Series, 
Classification, Matrices, Conditions. 

(2) Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test—The test consists of 600 
Matrices of abstract designs. From each of the designs a part 

as been removed and the subject is required to indicate which 
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part, out of the given six or eight alternatives, will complete 
the design. The test claims to measure “g” factor of Spear- 
man. A revised form of this test is now also available in 
colour. 

There are many other culture free tests coming up but these 
are not discussed here for want of space. 

(Other Intelligence Tests—No description of intelligence tests 
can. be considered satisfactory or upto-date if mention is not 
made of the two latest series—the Wechsler Scale and the 
Differential Aptitude Test both of which are of most recent 
origin. 

Wechsler Intelligence Scale—The test is now available in two 
series—Wechsler-Bellevue Intell-gence Scale for adults and 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for children. The former has 
especially heen designed for use with adults and is first of its 
kind. The test is available in two Forms I and 4I. Each form 
contains eleven sub-tests. 

Verbal Scale—These are General Information, General 
Comprehension, Arithmetical Reasoiing, Digits Forward and 
backward Similarities and Vocabulary. 


Performance Scale—Picture completion, Picture Arrangements, 
Object Assembly, Block Design, Sight Symbol. 

The Wechsler Scales are thus a combination of both verbal 
as well as performance test items and is an individual test. 
The test is becoming very popular for measuring intelligence 
of adults. 

Differential Aptitude Tests—The development of Differential 
Aptitude Batteries mark a new approach to intelligence testing. 
The usual intelligence tests or general classification tests yield 
a single result M. A. or I. Q. and gives an idea of the over-all 
performance of the individual on the test. The Differential 
Test gives an indication of an individual’s level of different abi- 
lities. The approach is analytical and the technique of factor 
analysis is used in the construction of these batteries. The 
two well known Differential Aptitude Tests are :— 

(1) The Thurstone Test or Primary Mental Abilities and 
(2) The Differential Aptitude Test of the Psychological 
Corporation. The D. A. T. of the Psychological 
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Corporation consists of seven types of sub-tests— 
Reasoning, Numerical Ability, Abstract Reason- 
ing, Space Relations, Mechanical Reasoning, Cleri- 
cal Speed, and Accuracy, Language Usages. As 
already mentioned above the differential aptitude 
batteries do not give a single score but yield a 
psychograph on the basis of the individual’s perfo- 
rmance on different aptitudes or abilities. 

( Intelligence Tests Standardized in India—We have examined in 
sufficient details the intelligence tests standardized for American 
and other population. We shall now describe the tests stand- 
ardized in India which are only a few—These are :— / 

(1) General Intelligence Test (Bombay) —This is a verbal test 
eis English language and has been constructed and stand- 
ardized by the Parsee Panchayat Vocational Guidance Bureau. 

A2) Falota’s, Test of Intelligence—This is also a verbal test 
and is in Hindi. It was constructed and standardized by 
Dr. S. Jalota at the Banaras Hindu University. 

/@) Madras Test of General Intelligence—This is also a verbal 
test in the English Language standardized for Madras and is 
available from St. Christopher's Training College, Vepery, 
Madras, 


J (4) General Intelligence Test (Mysore)—This is also a verbal 
test in English and is available in two equivalent Forms A and 
B and has been developed by the Department of Psychology 
Mysore University. 


/(5) Allahabad Intelligence Tests—These tests have been con- 
structed by the Psychological Bureau, Allahabad and forms a 
Series of tests for different age groups ranging from age group 
8 to 14. Each test for each age group js available in the form 
of a different booklet. The test is in Hindi and has been 
Standardized for Uttar Pradesh. However norms for Punjab 
for the age group 14 have been worked out at the Government 
Training College, Jullundur by an M. Ed. student, 

PERFORMANCE TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


(1) Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test—Of all the non- 
Verbal intelligence test developed in India, this is one of the 
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most commonly used individual test. The battery consists of 
Koh’s Blocks, Alexander’s Pass along, Picture Completion, 
Copying Designs and Digit Span Test. 

(2) Madras Non-Verbal Test of General Intelligence—This has 
been constructed and standardized at the Christopher Training 
College, Vepery, Madras. ) 

Significance of Intelligence Testing in Educationl and Vocational 
Guidance—Although there are other determining factors too, 
but to a considerable extent, the success of an individual in 
life in general can be, to some dependable extent, predicted on 
the basis of his intelligence level. This is particularly true 
of the individual’s future scholastic achievement and also his 
occupational success. Intelligence Tests are therefore being 
used these days for classifying people into different categories 
of intellectual level. There is a very high coefficient of correla- 
tion between intelligence score and scholastic achievement 
and the latter can be very reliably predicted on the basis of the 
former. Other things being equal; an intelligent person can 
make better adjustment to life situations than a less intelligent 
person. ‘ i 

Educational Guidance—Possibility of predicting future success 
in school subjects is of great significance in the educational and 
vocational guidance. In educational guidance it helps us to see 
whether or not the individual is making progress at the rate 
and level indicated by his intelligence score and in case there 
are considerable deviations, it presents us with problem of 
diagnosing the causes thereof and then assisting the pupil in 
Overcoming his difficulties. Divergences in achievements in 
different school subjects gives an insight into the subject diffi- 
culties of the pupils and it is the duty of the educational guid- 
ance worker to remove these difficulties as far as possible. Such 
a situation also helps the guidance worker in discovering the 
interests and aversions of the pupils for different school sub- 
Jects, an information upon which guidance very much depends 
because as we have been emphasizing in the opening chapters 
guidance is very much concerned with interest and aptitude 
also. 

Vocational Guidance—In the field of vocational guidance 
also intelligence score is of great significance. It is well estab- 
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lished that different occupations have different requirements 
of intelligence range and an individual who does not fall within 
the range of intellectual level is not likely to make a successful 
career in that occupation. A Person with intelligence level lower 
than that of the occupation will be slow to learn and will not 
be able to make proper progress. His contribution to the 
occupation will be poor with the result that both he and the 
occupation will suffer. Similarly a person with higher intellec- 
tual level when put in a vocation with requirements of lower 
intellectual standards will soon find it difficult to adjust. He 
shall soon ‘get disinterested in the work and shall, if circum- 
stances force him to continue, become a routine worker. 
Instead of providing him any satisfaction his work will be a 
source of constant misery and brooding. Finding the co- 
worker of a lower intellectual level he shall not like to associate 
with him and thus his social life will also become difficult. Such 
a person is likely to turn over sooner or later, to some other 
occupation resulting in loss of time and money both for him 
as well as for the occupation. However, if he is forced to 
continue, he shall be a source of trouble to himself and to others. 
It is very important, therefore, that occupations be chosen in 
accordance with one’s level of intelligence, fitting into the 
intellectual requirements of the occupation. In a country 
like ours where because of lack of any organized programme 
of guidance and where majority of people hit into different 
vocations rather than take it up out of choice, one has just to 
cast his glance around to discover quite a few such miserable 
lots who are not able to adjust themselves to their field of work 
either because they have inferior or higher intellectual level. 
Certain studies have been conducted abroad to determine 

the relative position of the more important professions with 
regard to their requirements of intellectual standards. It may 
be mentioned here that this is done by measuring the intelli- 
gence level of of the majority of such workers in a particular 
Occupation who are considered to be successful in it. Myers 
in his book vocational guidance has mentioned the following 
three important studies in this direction.2 
eee 

l. Principles and Techniques of Vocational Guidance— 

G. E. Myers, pp. 180-184. 
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Yoekman and Yerks conducted the study on 18,423 men 
in the army doing different jobs. Since this study pertains to 


various jobs within the army it is not of much importance to. 


us because, as held by authors themselves, the results of this 
study can’t be applied to civilians occupations. They how- 
ever found that the highest intelligence level was that of physi- 
cians and lowest that of the unskilled labour. In between. 
these two extremes come workers doing different jobs in the 
army such as mechanical draftsman, telegrapher, tool and 
guage maker, a cook, a barber etc — 


According to Fryer’s study the following five occupational 
levels can be definitely marked off. 
(1) Professional Occupational level (Superior intelli- 
gence required), 


2) Teghnical occu ational level (High average intelli- 
P: g 
gence). 


(3) Skilled occupational level (Average intelligence). 


(4) Semi-skilled and low skilled sccupational level (low 
average intelligence), 


(5) Unskilled occupational level (Inferior intelligence 
` needed). 


According to Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale? there 
are six categories of occupations requiring different, shades of 
“abstract? intelligence. These are :— 


I. High Professional and executive occupations such as 
Lawyer, College, President, President of a large manufacturing 
concern. (Requiring very superior intelligence), 


II. Lower Professional and large business occupations 
such as executive officers of moderately large business concerns, 


Veterinary doctors and high school teachers (Requiring superior 
intelligence), z 


II. Technical, clerical, Supervisory occupations, such as 
Clerks, Stenographers, Photographers, Telegraphers (Requiring 
high average intelligence) 


l. Minesota Occupational Rating scales 1936, 


te 
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IV. Skilled Tradesman and low grade clerical Workers 
(Requiring average intelligence). 

V. Semi-skilled occupations (Requiring below average 
intelligence). 
» VI. Unskilled occuaptions (Requiring inferior intelli- 
Sener) y 


aay 


CHAPTER VI 
~ APTITUDES AND INTERESTS . 


Aptitudes—Nature and Characteristics; Aptitude Tests— 
Aptitude tests for Mechanical, Clerical, graphic arts, Musical 
and literary aptitudes—Significance of aptitude testing. In- 
terests—their nature and significance Tests of interests. Role 
of interest testing in guidance. 


Nature of Aptitudes Ie is well known that if two or three 
persons of equal intelligence were to start learning music or 
painting all of them may not be able to start off equally or 
acquire the same standard of proficiency in the same amount 
of time. -It may perhaps be soon discovered that whereas A 
is acquiring the art at good speed, B and Care not making 
sufficient progress. This is expressed also by saying that. where 
as A has aptitude for music, B and C don’t have it. (Next to 
intelligence, aptitude is considered“ to be another important 
characteristic of an individual which can predict the future 


success or failure of an individual in one occupation or area . 


of occupations. It is asserted that aptitudes are related to 
vocational success as intelligence is related to success in life 
in general. ) 


/ An aptitude has been defined by Warren? as “a condition 
| or set of characteristics regarded as symptomatic of an indivi- 
| dual’s ability to acquire with training some (usually specified) 
| knowledge, skill or set of responses such as the ability to speak 
(a language, to produce music etc.” To this definition by 
Warren Birgham? adds that “ aptitude isa present condition, 
a pattern of traits, deemed to be indicative of his potentialities ”. 
Birgham further believes that the readiness to acquire profi- 
ciency in an occupation is not a complete indication of an 
individual’s aptitude for that occupation because his profi- 
ciency will also depend upon the extent to which he can 


1, Warren—Dictionary of Psychology. 
2. Aptitude and Aptitude Testings.—Birgham, 
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absorb) himself in the task and his ability to apply himself to it. 
So Birgham has a much wider conception of aptitude as it 
includes certain personality triats also. Birgham even in- 
cludes to some extent intelligence within the scope of aptitudes 
and hence his definition is too broad to be satisfactory for our 
purpose here. N 


Characteristics of Aptitudes 


Are aptitudes inborn or acquired ?—In Warren’s definition of 
aptitude which we have decided to follow, an aptitude is spoken 
of as a.present condition. In the subsequent section We when 
shall be discussing the nature of aptitude tests it shall be seen 
that (in measuring aptitudes we concern ourselves with the 
present condition as symptomatic of his future success and we 
do not concern ourselves whether that condition is due to 
factors of inheritance or has been contributed by his environ- 
ment.) The fact however remains that aptitudes are contri- 
buted both by hereditary as well as environmental factors, They 
are thus refined as a result of the inpact of environmental factors - 
upon the inherited traits of the individual. So the child of a 
musician is likely to develop an aptitude for music provided 
| he also gets a favourable: environment to aid that develop- 
l ment.) 

At what age do aptitudes mature ?—Another very important 
| thing that we must be clear about is the approximate age at 
_ which aptitudes mature, because the whole success of aptitude 

testing depends upon this. Although further researches have 
still to establish it there is evidence to indicate that aptitudes | 
are not formed before a particular age level. One of the very 
common wrong notion exists; when finding their child in- 
| terested in breaking and operating upon a mechanical toy 
| or a device, parents are inclined to conclude that their child 
has a mechanical bent of mind and that he will grow into an 
engineer. What the young child is manifesting is not his 
| mechanical aptitude but is only displaying his Curiosity instinct 
typical of that age. o (acor on the other hand, are matured 


“r 


at a much later age.((According to one study aptitudes are 


ka Rot formed till about the age of 15 plus. W. G. Earnest! 


1 Ww. G. Earnest—British Journal of Statistical Psychology. 
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however ho'ds that general mental ability begins to get diffe- 
rentiated by the age of 11 plus. Neither of these two findings 
are yet fully established but they give a definite indication that 
it would be wrong to make an attempt to assess aptitudes before 
the age of 13 or 14.) 


Aptitude Tests 


Principle underlying aptitude testing—The principle underlying 
the whole approach of aptitude and aptitude testing is the 
belief that different individuals have different aptitude which 
pre-dispose them for certain occupation or area of occupations 
and further that these aptitudes, if the measuring instruments 
are properly constructed and standardized, can be definitely 
discovered: It may be stated here that the term special apti- 
tude was first of all used in connection with such entities as 
mechanical, musical arbistic aptitude etc. as parts of intelli- 
gence testing. Later, as these were considered to be inde- 
pendent of the intelligence quotient, separate tests have been 


developed for each of these and many other well defined apti- 
tudes. 


Tests for Special Aptitudes 


I. (Tests of sensory Acuity\-Measurement of sensory capa- 
cities such as visual, auditory, tactual etc. have been carried 
on for long in psychological laboratories, ie use of such 
measurement in the field of educational and’ vocational guid- 
ance has been very much restricted because they do not indi- 
cate any special aptitude. The measure of sensory acuity 
has however been usefully employed in the selection of personnel 
for certain industrial occupations and for military requiring 
acute sensory perceptions. j For example a high auditory 
acuity is an essential cońdition for becoming a telephone 
operator. Since their scope is very much limited these are not 
discussed here. 

I. (Mechanical Aptitude Tests+-One, of the well defined 
aptitudes is the mechanical aptitude. (Quite a few tests of 
mechanical aptitude have been developed. But mechanical 
aptitude has been analysed into four distinct abilities, These 
are perceptual ability, spatial ability, agility or manual de- 
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terity and mechanical information.) Different mechanical 


aptitude tests’ lay” different amounts of emphasis upon these 
factors. 


@ Minnesota Spatial Relation Test—This is one of the well 
known standardized test for mechanical aptitude. The test 
consists of four form boards A, B, C and Dy each containing 58 
differently shaped cut-outs. The test is scored both for time 
and errors. 

(2) O’Gonner Wiggly Block Test—This test consists of a block 
of wood which has been cut into nine wavy pieces. The subject 
is required to put the pieces together, as quickly as he can.) 
Both the reliability and validity of this test are low. Therefore 
this test is not in much use now. 

(8) Minnesota Paper Form Test—This is one of the best known 
paper-pencil tests. The test is now available in two equivalent 
forms. Each item in the test consists of a figure cut into two 
or more parts, Various arrangements showing how the pieces 
can be put together to make a complete figure, are shown in 
drawing and the subject is required to choose the correct 
arrangement. The test is highly valid for measuring the ability 
to visualize and manipulate objects. 


(4) Mac Quarrie Test for Mechanical Ability—This test consists 
of seven sub-tests requiring tracing dotting, tapping, copying, 
location, pursuit, and use of blocks.) 

(5) Stemqurist Assembly Test—The test consists of three boxes 
A, B and C each containing a different set of mechanical objects 
which the subject is required to assemble. Becuase of the 
testing requiring individual administration and taking too 
much time the test is not much in use. 

(6) Bennet Mechanical Comprehension Test—This is a paper 
and pencil test and is a combination of pictures and questions. 
The test is available in four forms, Form AA, BB, CC, and W. 
Form AA is suited for use with boys in high schools or in trade 
schools and for unselected adults. Form BB is suitable for 
those seeking admission into engineering schools and other 
Selected groups. Form CC is useful for still more specialized 
group and Form W. is used in testing women. The test is most 
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widely used both in military as well as with civilian popula- 
tion. 

Ill. Tests for Clerical Aptitude—The emphasis in measuring 
clerical aptitude is on perceptual speed. There are two well 
known tests of clerical aptitude. These are :— 


nO-(1) The Minnesota Clerical Test—The test consists of two 
sttb-tests—number comparison and name comparison. The 
first consists of 200 pairs of numbers of 3 to 12 digits and the 
subject is required to check those pairs that tally. The other 
sub-test is similar one but instead of numbers proper names 


are given. An Indian adaptation of this test is also available. - 


__ (2) General Clerical Test (G. C. T.)-—This test has been pub- 
lished by Psychological Corporation of America (P. G. A.) and 
the test combines perceptual speed and memory. It consists 
of nine sub-tests. There are :—Checking, Alphabetizing, 
Arithmetic, Computation, Error Location, Arithmetic 
Reasoning, Spelling, Reading Comprehension, Vocabulary and 
Grammar. The test yields a total score as also sub-scores for 
clerical, numerical and verbal ability. 


IV. Tests for Artistic Aptitude—In the aristic aptitude we 
Propose to include three broad categories, namely graphic art, 
„music and literature. ) This has been done from the point of 


view that ‘the tests available for measuring arbstic aptitude 
can be classified into these very three categories, tests for graphic 
art, music and literature. A further division of the available 
tests into tests of artistic appreciation and test of production 
of art is very essential because ability to appreciate art does 

“not require that the individual should also be able to produce 
art. 


la Tests for Graphic Arts—(1) The most widely used test 
of graphic art appreciation is the Meier Art Judgement Test. 
The Material used for the test are the works of master artists 
in paintings and drawings. All reproductions are made in 
black and white and each item is given in two versions one in 
the original and another one which is lacking either in arbstic 
Symmetry, rhythem, balance or unity. The subject is required 
to judge which of the two versions was better. ) 


Sa 
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(2) The Knauber Art Ability Test—Is a test of artistic pro- 
duction and it consists of 17 sub-tests and the subject is required 
to reproduce them. There is no time limit but the test requires 
nearly three hours for administering it to one individual. 


(3) Home Art Aptitude Inventory—It is a recently developed 
device for measuring artistic production ability. The test is 
made up of three parts—Scribble Exercise. Doodle Exercise and 
Imegery. The test is considered to be a very dependable test 
for measuring creative aspects of artistic aptitude at a relatively 
high level. 


((b) Music—The best known test for musical aptitude is 
the one developed at the University of Iowa in U. S. A. under 
the guidance of Seashere and the test is commonly known as 
Seashore Test of Musical Ability. The revised and current 
form of the test is made up of six sub-tests on pitch, loudness, 
rhythem, time, timbre and tonal memory. For purposes of 
group administration the items are presented to the subjects 
on phonograph records when the items are presented in paired 
tones and the subjects are required to discriminate between 
them. The test can be used with subject from, V grade on- 
wards to adult level. 

(c) Literary Aptitude—The well known tests for measuring 
literary aptitude are the Rigg Poetry Judgement test and 
Carrol’s Prose Appreciation test. The technique of both these 
tests is nearly similar. In Carrol’s test each item consists of 
four passages of equated length of subject matter, but the liter- 
ary style of these passages is very much different from each 
Other and the subject is required to grade them as I, II, III 
and IV in accordance with his judgment of their literary 
quality. ) 

Significance of Aptitude Testing—We have already indicated 
that the measurement of aptitude has a great significance in 
Vocational planning because success in a particular field of 
Vocation is very much contributed by an individual’s aptitude 
for it. The mechanical aptitube of an individual for example 


isa very good indication that he should go in for such occu- eae 


Pations which require the play of mechanical ability, Simi- 
arly a child showing high ability of appreciation and production, 
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of art or music should plan to develop these capacities 
further and prepare and enter into such a vocation. 


Since the age of maturity of aptitudes has been located at 
about 13 or 14 plus it is clear that efforts should not be made to 
assess the aptitudes before that age or earlier than 15 years. 
In our country under the present new higher secondary system 
of education, general education of the child continues upto the 
middle school standard—nearly 13 or 14 years. It is at 
the time of admission of the child into the EX Class that he is 
required to make a choice out of the seven elective groups pro- 
vided in the higher secondary course. It is at this stage that 
the aptitude tests may be administered and in the light of the 
result here coupled with other important criteria like his I. G. 
personality traits, interest etc. that he should be helped in 
making a proper choice. It may also be remarked here that 
there is nted to develop more and more reliable aptitude tests 
and to cover greater area of occupations befure enough reli- 
ance could be placed on aptitude testing. In our country 
the position of aptitude tests is still more unsatisfactory. Except 
for an Indian adaptation of Minnesota Paper and Pencil test 
for cleriéal~aptitude no other aptitude tests which can be 
straight away used in our schools and colleges are at present 
available. There is urgent need for adapting the available 
tests for use in this country. A few aptitude tests are being 
used in the screening of candidates who seck admission for 
training as naval and air-force officers. But these tests are not 
available for civilian use. 

a INTEREST 

(Nature and significance—The success of an individual in a 

particular vocation is determined not by his aptitude alone 


„but is also influenced considerably by his interest in it. If 


aptitudes predict vocational success interest predicts the indivi- 
dual’s adjustment with his chosen vocation. For making 
further progress and for Ansuring one’s fullest contribution 
to the occupation, it is very essential that he should be interest- 
ed in his work otherwise he won’t derive pleasure out of it. 
It is true, also, that aptitudes and interests are very highly 


correlated and that a person having aptitude for a particular 
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-type of work is quite likely to be interested in it but this is not 
always true. One may be having an aptitude for mechanical 
work, for example, yet he may not be interested in it. Simi- 
larly one may have strong interest is music yet when he starts 
learning it he may discover that since he has no aptitude for it 
he may not be able to learn music so easily. The measure- 
ment of interests of an individual, therefore, has a special signi- 
ficance in educational and vocational counselling.) But when 


we talk of measuring interests we should be clear that from the ` 


point of view of vocational success what we are concerned more 
are not the expressed likes and dislikes of the individual but 
should instead concentrate upon the general pattern of interests 
that are characteristic of success in different occupations. 


INTEREST TESTS 


(1) Strong’s Vocational Interest Blank-1952 Reuision—This 
inventory was first of all evolved in the year 1920 and since 
then it has been revised several times. In its present form 
which was revised in 1952, there are as many as 400 items 
grouped into eight parts In the case of the first five parts 
which cover occupations, school subjects, amusements, miscel- 
laneous activities (like repairing a clock or making a speed) and 
peculiarities of people. The subject is required to indicate his 
responses by drawing a circle round L, I or D which stand for 
like, indifferent and dislike respectively. In the sixth part 
the subject is required to rank given activities, in the seventh 
part he is required to compare his interests in pairs of items 
and in the eighth part to rate his present traits. For 
Scoring the test different keys have been provided for different 
occupations and the authors have now made available as many 
as 45 keys for different occupations for men and 25 keys for 
Women’s occupations. The total score on the test is yielded by 
Summing up the scores of all the responses which are weighted 
differently for different occupations. The test can also be 
Scored for a particular given vocation or vocations. 


(2) Kuder Preference Record—This is another very widely 
used test of interests and it marks one of the most recent 
qp proaches in interest testing. Unlike Strong’s Vocational 
nterest Blank Kinder’s test result indicate relative interest 


? 
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of the individual in a small number of areas of occupations 
rather than particular occupations. This test is now available 
in several forms of varying lengths. Apart from vocational 
interest form the test also provides Personal forms which have 
been prepared to indicate the degree of preference of an indivi- 
dual for certain personal and social activities. The test- pro- 
vides for five such personal and social activities. These are :— 


(1) Sociable—Likes to be active in a group. n 

(2) Practical—Likes to remain in familiar and stable 
situations. 

(3) Theoretical—Likes to deal with ideas. 

(4) Agreeable—Likes to avoid conflicts. 

(5) Dominant—Likes to direct others. 


The revised form of the-Kuder Preference Record contains 168 
items. För each of these items the subject is required to indi- 
cate which of the three activities given in eath item he likes 
most and which he likes least. Ten interest scales’ provided 
in the test are outdoor, mechanical, scientific, computational, 
persuasive, artistic, literary, musical, social service and clerical. 


(3) The Thurstone Interest Schedule—This is a short’ check 
list and it can be used only with such subjects whose coopera- 
tion and truthful responses are assured. This has made the 
test much briefer and administering and scoring has become 
much simpler. The test consists of 100 pairs of occupational 
titles and the subject is required to indicate his preference for 
one or the other. The 100 items have been classified into ten 
occupational areas representing Physical Science, Biological 
Science, Computational, Business, Executive, Persuasive, Lin- 
guistic, Humanitarian, Artistic and Medical. 


(4) Indian Adaptation of the Thurstone Interest Schedule—An 
, Indian adaptation of the Thurstone interest Schedule has 
| been developed in the Psychology Department of the Calcutta 
| University for use with High School and College students in 
India. Instead of ten occupational areas the Indian Adap- 
tation provides for seven such areas: These are—Descriptive 
(D), Commercial (C); Academic (A), Scientific (Physical 
Science) (S), Biological (B), Legal (L); and Physical Activity 
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(P). The subject is required‘ to indicate his liking indifference 
or disliking by drawing a circle round L,IorD as the case 
may be, against each of the 70 occupations included in’ the 
list.) 
Significance of Interest Tests in Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance—As has alredy been stated an insight into the interests 
of an individual is of great value to the guidance worker; Any 
scheme of work or a plan that runs counter to the interests of 
the individual is bound teretard the progress of the individual 
in the selected school subject or field of work how so ever pro- 
Mising it may otherwise appear to be. (Similarly an individual’s 


«Adjustment with his fellow workers is possible only when he 


possesses the same general pattern of interests as that of his 
successful co-workers in the field. It is therefore important 
that the general pattern of interests for each occupations be 
explored and then the status of the individual with regard to 
that pattern of interests be determined) 


(Interest for a particular activity resulti. application to 
and persistance in the work. These are two very important 
factors We believe that a dominant interest in an activity 
or occupation can even help him to/overcome his lacking in the 
requisite degree of aptitude for the work. There might be 
Some difficulty in the beginning or such an individual may 
take comparatively longer time in acquiring competency in 
the work but his achievement in the long run is bound to be 
considerably higher than that of an individual whose aptitude 
for the work is high but he has no interest in it. 


In a country like ours where not much work has been done 
in adapting aptitude tests, Gnterest inventories adapted or even 
translated in regional languages can be of much help in our 
Programme of educational and vocational guidance. Since 


there is a high correlation between aptitudes and interests the 


Scores of the interest blanks or inventories can, to some extent, 
Zive an idea of the individual’s aptitude. In some of the ex- 
Perimental work in guidance the author has used this technique 
and it has been found to work well in the case of high school 
Students. Guided by his success on this presumption, due 
importance has been given to the factor of interests in the cumu- 
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lative record card evolved by the author a copy of which has 
been reproduced in the appendices to this book. The factor 
of interest as reported by the pupils and their teachers, and 
through reports on their extra-curricular activities like sports, 
scientific hobbies, school clubs, together with their achievement 
record in the subjects have been successfully employed in guid- 
ing the individual in making a selection of the group of studies. 
The follow up work confirms the adequacy of the technique 
employed and is therefore strongly recommended for the interim 
period till we are in a more happy position with regard to 
aptitude testing. A 


p 
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CHAPTER VII 
PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS 


Personality traits—their nature and significance in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. Tests of personality—Rating 
scales and Inventories. 


Status of Personality Inventories. 


We have already stated that apart from the factors of in- 
telligence and aptitude there are certain personality charac- 
teristics which determine the degree of success an individual 
is going to meet in the chosen field of work. One of the other 
important characteristics-namely that of interests has already 
been discussed in the preceding chapter. In this chapter we 
are going to discuss some of the other important individual 
traits which have a bearing upon choices and success. 


Nature of Personality traits—Personality is one of the topics 
to which psychologists have, in study of human behaviour, 
given much thought and a good deal of research has been done 
in an effort to assess personality. The term has also been 
used both vaguely and loosely in literature as well as in com- 
mon talk. But here we are not concerned with this term as 
defined in many different ways in text books in psychology 
Nor are we going to approach the assessment of personality 
here as indicative of over-all behaviour of the individual or 
over all emotional make up. Hundreds of inventories, tests 
including the latest technique known as projective technique 
have been developed for this purpose and the results of such 
tests are of vital importance, But in this section we are going 
to concentrate upon certain important factors, certain consti- 
tuents of human personality which have importance from the 


‘Point of view of requirements of different occupations and 


hence have their significance in the field of educational and 
Vocational guidance. ‘The personality traits regarded as im-> 
Portant from this point of view are drive, emotional stability, | 
‘ative, ambition, personal disposition and certain character- 

traits such as industry, honesty, conscientiousness, depend- 
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ability, courtesy, cooperativeness and loyalty”. Talking of 
their development and significance Myer adds “it will be 
observed that some of theses qualities are, to a large extent at 
least, hereditary while others-are more the result of training and 
experience than of hereditary influence. But however derived 
they have significance for vocational planning since occupations 
‘differ in the: extent to Which they require this or that quality 
on the part of those who engage in them ”,1 


Personality inventories, rating scales and tests 


(1) Bell Adjustment Inventory—From the point of view for 
which tests are included in this section Bell Adjustment In- 
ventory deserves to be mentioned first because it is one currently 
used inventory. The inventory is available'in two forms, one 
for high school and college and the other for adult population. 
The former form is being used more widely than the latter. 
The studenc form has been evolved to’ measure the degree of 
adjustment in four areas, home, health, social “and emotional 
while the adult form provides for the additional area—occupa= 
tional. Since the questions pertaining to the different areas 
of adjustment are mixed up the subject is provided with no 
indication as to how his responses are to be classified. The 
main purpose of this inventory for which it has been used 
so extensively is to find out the students who are in need of 
personal counseling: The technique employed in the test is 
that of self-report and the subject is required to indicate his 


response by drawing a circle round ‘Yes’ or ‘no’ as his res- 
ponse may be. 


(2) Alport Ascendance—Submission Reaction Study—The tech- 
nique in this inventory is again that of self-report. The author 
describes the test as a measure of ascendance—submission, 
(A-S) seeking to assess the tendnecy on the part of the subject 
to dominate his colleagues or be dominated by them in every- 
day life situations. Each item on the test begins with a brief 


description of a common. life situation—on meeting at such 
places as in school, on a bus, in a repair shop or in other such 
surroundings, 


Two or four alternative ways of reacting to 


— 
1. E. E. Myers—Princi 


7 ples and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance, p. 215, 


k 
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each item are suggested and the subject is required to indicate 
the: way in which he generally Teacts in such situations in 
everyday life. 

The test is now ayailable in separate forms for men and 
women. The results obtained with this inventory seem to 
have sufficient significance for educational and vocational 
guidance. 

N43) The Bernreuter Personality Inventory—The inventory has 
been designed to measure several different aspects of personality 
atone and the same time. There are 125 personal questions 
included in the inventory and the subject is required to answer 
it with “Yes”, “No” or ‘ ?” as the response of the subject 
are represented on four different scales for each of which there 
is a separate sess, key. The four scales in the test are des- 
cribed as::— 

B. IN—A, measute of neurotic tendncy. 

B2S—A measure of self-sufficiency. 

B3I—A measure of introversion extroversion. 

B4D—A measure of dominance. 

Instead of giving four different inventories to measure these 
four personality characteristics the purpose is well served by 
this single inventory. Thus Bernreuter’s inventory saves much 
time and labour. Flangan analysed the four scores of the 
Bernreuter scale and came to the conclusion that two inde- 
pendent measures could be derived from the inventory. These 
are described by him as F 1G (Confidence) F2S (Sociality). 
Two more scoring keys were therefore added making the total 
number of 6 scoring keys now available. 

(4) The Guilfored Zimmerman Temperament survey—This is a 
very recently published single inventory and it measures ten 
Major personality traits. There are in all 300 items, 30 for 
each of the following ten personality traits :— 

(i) General Activity ; (ii) Restraint; (iii) Ascendence-self 
defence; (iv) Sociability; (v) Emotional Stability; (vi) Objecti- 
Vity; (vii) Friendliness; (viii) Thoughtfulness; (ix) Personal Rela- 
tions; (x) Masculinity versus Feminity. 

(5) Zhe Thurston Temperament Schedule—Thurston believes 
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that there are in all seven major factors which constitute 
‘personality measure’. These are—(i) Active (ii) Vigor- 
ous (iii) Impulsive (iv) Dominant (v) Stable (vi) Sociable (vii) 
Reflective. On the basis of this conclusion Thurston developed 
this inventory. There are in all 140 items in the form of direct 
questions. Percentile norms are available for high school and 
college students. 


(6) The Minnesota Multiphasise Personality Inventory (M. M. 
P. I.)—Ever since its publication in 1943 the M. M. P. I. has 
stimulated lot of interest in it. The approach here is quite 
different from the approaches of other previously mentioned 
inventories. “The inventory tries to measure traits that are 
commonly characteristic of disabling psychological abnormality. 
In all there are 550 affirmative statements and the subject is 
required to classify them as ‘True’, ‘False’ or ‘cannot say’. 
The statements are printed in a test booklet and the individuals 
are required to enter their responses on a separate answer sheet. 
The items in the M. P, I. cover a wide range and include 
such areas as health. Psychosomatic symptons, neurological 
disorders, sexual, religious, political and social attitudes, edu- 
cational, occupational, family and marital problems, many 
common forms of psychneurotic and psyhotic behaviour pat- 
terns. A couple of examples of items are given below :— 

(i) Ido not tire quickly. 
(ii) I am worried about sex matters. 
(iii) When I get bored I like to stir up some excitement. 
(iv) I believe I am being pitched against. 
The inventory provides the following nine scales which classify 
people differently. These are :— 

Hypochondriasis, Depression, Hysteria, Psychopathic, 
Deviate, Masculinity or Faminity of interest pattern, Paranoia, 
Psychesthenia, Schizophrania, and Hypomania. 

Other Techniques—Apart from the method of employing 
Rating Scales and Personality Inventories in the assessment 
of personality traits these are other commonly used methods 
of assessing personality. The most important of these are the 
Projective Techniques. Some of the most widely known tests 


ry 
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based on the projective technique, are the Rorschah Test 
and the Thematic Aperception Test and Word Association 
Test. But these do not solve any purpose in the field of Edu- 
cational and Vocational Guidance and are more useful for 
clinical study ;of individuals and hence these are not discussed 
here. 

Status of Personality Inventories and Rating Scales—Above we 
have briefly described a few of the well known tools of assess- 
ing personality traits. The question arises as to what extent 
the results or scores derived from them are reliable. It must 
be very clearly understood that personality testing presents 
the greatest difficulty here. One of the main reasons for this 
is that the personality traits or behaviour of an individual is 
likely to undergo change over a period of time. “Secondly when 
we are testing the traits of a man under one situation his beha- 
viour in respect of that very trait may be different in some 
other situation, For example a child may show shyness or 
introversion in’ a particular social situation but when placed 
in a different situation he might feel more confident of himself 
and may exhibit quite contrary behaviour traits. Therefore, 
because of such practical difficulties the results indicated by 
personality inventories and rating scales cannot be completely 


depended upon. 

With regard to the objectivity of the Tesponses or scores 
of the inventories we must understand that it is very difficult 
to establish it because in anou all Ea the questions are put 
directly requiring a ‘yes? or ‘no’ answer, The individual 


can if he so desires dupe the tester easily. For this reason 


Personality inventories $ cannot be useful for vocational selec- 


tion where the individual will try ‘to show himself as best as he 
can and will not let his true behaviour traits be reflected in his 


responses. 
not likely to arise because the individual is being helped in 


discovering his real self and therefore his full cooperation in 
making as correct responses as he can, is presumed, 


But in counseling and guidance this difficulty is ` 
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REY CHAPTER VIII 
ACHIEVEMENT AND’ ACHIEVEMENT TESTING 


Achievement tests—Thier meaning ; achievement tests versus 
aptitude tests, vocational achievement tests. Educational 
achievement tests—their importance ; development and types ; 
construction and standardization; General Achievement Bat- 
teries. Merits, limitations and uses of Achievement Tests. 


The word achievement is generally applied to the field of 
education referring to the academic status of the child either 
as a whole or in different school subjects. Most of the achieve- 
ment tests that.are available have been, therefore, constructed 
for that prrpose. But ‘achievement’ is not restricted to the 
area of school or college education but it refers,to any field or 
area, where some type of instruction or training is imparted. 
Achievement tests are now- also available which measure the 
effects of special vocational training. 

Achievement Tests Versus Aptitude Tests—It is very important 
to understand clearly the difference between an achievement 
test and an aptitude test. An aptitude test is employed to 
predict the effect of subsequent performance of an indivi- 
dual while an achievement test is used for measuring the 
individual’s status on the completion of terminal course 
of training. || Trying to distinguish between an aptitude 
test and an achievement test Anastasi warns us that ‘ In 
differentiating between aptitude and achievement tests 
we should especially guard against the naive assumption {that 
achievement tests measure the effects of learning, while apti- 
tude test measure capacity independent of learning } This 
misconception was fairly prevalent in the early days of psycho- 
logical testing but has been largely corrected in the subsequent 
classification of psychometric concepts, It should be obvious 
that all psychological tests measure the individual’s current 
behaviour which inevitably reflects the influence of prior learn- 
ing. The fact that every test score has a ‘past’ does not 
however preclude its having a ‘future’, While recalling the 
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effects of past learning test scores may under certain conditions 
serve as predictors of future learning **.t 

{Vocational Achicuement Teésts—Whereas major part of this 
chapter has been devoted to the discussion and description of 
Educational Achievement tests, mention must be made here of 
some of the well known vocational achievement tests.) Achieve- 
ment tests, when designed for use in industry either for selec- 
tion or classification, they are termed as ‘trade tests’. Most 
of the vocational achievement tests are designed for specific 
use in certain industrial concern and hence they are not released 
for general use, WVocational:achievement tests are both verbal 
as well as involving: the use of pictorial material some of the 
tests represent standardized work samples. In such cases the 
subject is set'a task similar to the one he is {required to do at 
the job. The scoring criteria in work samples may be either 
the process, the product or both. $ 

| Blackstone Svenographic Proficiency Test—This test is one of 
best examples of a Vocational achievements ‘test. In this 
test the stenographic skill of the examinee is measured by the 
transcription of two letters which are dictated by the examiner. 
Other items of the test require the subject to detect errors of 
grammar, spelling while still others pertain. to alphabetizing, 
abbreviation etc. In the present day tests of stenographic 
skill use is made of phonographic records so as’ to ensure uni- 
formity of speed in dictation, 

(2) Oral Trade: Tests—Putting standardized oral questions 
as supplement of interviews for selection of personnel for place- 
ment is another technique which has been employed since the 
First World War. The questions asked are such that they can 
be easily answered by a person who has the experience of work- 
ing in the trade but these questions are quite unfamiliar to 
those who have no expérience of the work. A large number 
of such tests are now being employed in different industrial 
concerns.) z 

f Educational Achievement Test-+Next to - psychological data 
such as intelligence score, aptitudes and interest, and per- 


sonality characteristics, the basic item of information about 
i ee EE 


1. Anastasi—Sychological Testing p. 455 
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the individual from the point of view of his educational and 
vocational planning, is a measure of his progress in his studies 
in general and in different school subjects, A minimum stand- 
ard of achievement in different subjects is an essential requisite 
for future selection of such subjects. No guidance work can 
be effective that does not give due consideration to the achieve- 
ment of the pupils. ‘ 


Apart from its importance in guidance programmes the 
need of some kind of measure of pupils’ progress has always 
been recognized and some system of assessment has been em- 
ployed for this purpose since time immemorial. The degree 
and nature of change brought about in the pupils as a result 
of his education has to be ascertained through some technique 
of measurement or evaluation. (Without an evaluation of the 
effect of instruction neither the teacher can know whether he 
has been able to achieve the objective of his teaching nor can 
the pupil know what progress he has made in hiù lessons. Some 
kind of measuring device is therefore as essential as education 
itself. For a very long time all over the world and upto this 
time in our country the method followed has been the system 
of examination requiring essay type answers. But because of 
some very obvious defects and serious handicaps this type of 
assessment is no longer considered to be satisfactory, Some of 


the outstanding weaknesses of the essay type examination 
are discussed below :— 


Defects of essay-type examination» 


(1) Essay type examination calls for the faculty of rote- 
memory of the pupil as it requires him to recall and reproduce 
the experiences acquired by him. But we know now that 
recall is only one kind of memory, The other equally import- 
ant forms of memory is ‘recognition’, Essay type examina- 
tion does not provide for the testing of this capability of the 
pupil. s 


(2) In essay type examination only a few sample questions 
are set. Therefore it becomes only sample-testing. Instead of 
covering the entire syllabus the questions are set out of certain 


1, Bansal—Educational Psychology pp. 247-249, 
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selected portions of it with the result that the degree of success 
of the candidates does not so much depend upon his actual 
achievement as upon chance factor. A large number of in- 
stances are available where the candidates did: not devote 
themselves to study for the whole year but with the approach 
of the examination just prepared a few selected questions, As 
their good luck would have it, these very questions appeared 
in the examination and they scored sufficiently high although 
their general achievement in the subject or subjects would be 
very poor. 


(3) Another serious handicap of the essay type answers is 
with regard to scording or marking them which is bound to 
be very subjective. Several invetigations have been made to 
find out the degree of subjectivity. In one of such investiga- 
tions certain scripts in Geometry were passed through the hands 
of several examiners keeping the scoring by each examiner 
unknown to the others. A wide divergence in the scores 
awarded by different examiners was revealed to the extent 
that a candidate scored very high by one examiner was failed 
by another, In another investigation it was found out that 
the same examiner awarded much different scores to the same 
script when he was required to assess it again after the lapse 


ofa few months. : 

(4) Another defect of the essay type tests is that while 
scoring the scripts two or more objectives are mixed up. Every 
test is made with a definite objective of evaluation and in scoring 
the script nothing but that objective should influence the exa- 
miner. For example in a test in General Science the accepted 
objective is to find out the extent and correctness of the facts of 
science acquired by the pupil and his ability to apply them in 
life situations, So in scoring the scripts the examiner should 
concentrate upon this objective and he should not take into 
consideration the power of expression, grammar, spelling and 
outside the scope of the test. Yet 


language because these are 
all these factors influence the exa- 


in essay-type examinations 
ne 


Development of Achievement Tesis3-As these and other defects 
and limitations of the essay type examination became appa- 
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rent, and also because of the impact of growth of intelligence 
tests, psychologists and educationists set themselves seriously 
to devise more dependable and objective methods of appraising 
pupils’ achievement. This gave rise to what is known as 
testing movement in education. ‘Thorndike devoted himself 
to the construction of a new test and the first educational test 
was published by one of Thorndike’s students in 1908 simul- 
taneously with the publication of Binet’s test of intelligence. 
After about two years Thorndike published his first scale of 
Handwriting. Although the whole movement of testing and 
evaluation is so young yet it has completely revolutionized the 
whole system of examination in advanced countries, As it 
was to be, a different approach to examination resulted in 
changed educational methods and practices. Emphasis in class 
teaching has shifted rote from learning to comprehension and 
understanding of the subject matter. (In our country also in 
our effort to reconstruct our educational systém examination 
reform has been given due consideration and thought and by 
this time objective type test questions now form an essential 
part of question papers set for differeat public examinations. 


Features of objective tests items—Effort is made to remove the 
various defects of the essay type examination. By setting short 
questions requiring answers in one word or so it is possible to 
Set a very large number of questions within the same or even 
less amount of time. Because the answers to the questions 
are always given in the form of ‘scoring keys’ and also because 
one and only one answer is the correct answer, the element 
of subjectivity is completely eliminated. Thirdly, the questions 
being spread equitably over the. entire syllabus the ‘Chance 
factor’ does not determine the achievement of the pupil. 
Lastly, because the pupils are not required to write long ans- 
wers so factors like expressional ability, grammar, spelling 
etc. do not matter and the objectives are not mined up in scoring 
the answers. The relative merits and demerits of the objective 
tests will be discussed, at length, later in this section. 


Types of test items 


There are five different types of test items which can be 
classified under the following broad ‘categories :— 


ae 


f 
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(a) Recall Type. 

(1) Simple Recall. 

(2) Completion. 

(b) Recognition Type. 

(1) Alternate Response. 

(2) Multiple-choice. 

(3) Matching. 
Each of the above five types of tests item is illustrated below :— 

(1) Simple Recall—In this type of test item the subject is 
required to make responses, usually by writing a word: or a 
phrase, from his past experience. Items of this type are espe- 
cially valuable in subjects like Physical Science and Mathematics 
where the stimulus appears in. the form of a problem. 
Examples 
What is,the chemical formula for Sulphur Dioxide ? 
Who was the first Viceroy of India ? 
What percentage of 96 is 12 ? 
How many orangés can I buy for a rupee when. three 
mangoes cost 15 nP. ? 

In constructing simple recall type test items the following prin- 
ciples should be borne in mind :— 

(i) The direct form_of question is better than the state. 
ment form, For example it is better to ask “Who 
is the President of India ?’ rather than to ask 

Name the President of India’. 

(ii) There should be no ambiguity about the answer tc. 
the question should be worded in a manner that 
one and only one response should be. the correct 
response. ; 

(2 JCompletion—The completion test is very much similar to 
the simple recall type except that the form of questions of the 
two types are different. In completion test is given a sentence 
or a small paragraph from which one or more words or phrases 
have been left out: The subject is required to fill the blank 
Spaces by supplying a suitable word or phrase so- that the sen- 
tence becomes a complete and meaningful one. Just by 
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changing the form of the question the same test item can be 
converted from simple recall test to completion test and vice 
versa. The four questions given as specimen of simple recall 
test will become completion test when written as :— 


1. The chemical formula for sulphur Dioxide is————, 

2. The first Viceroy of India was ———__, 

3. 12 is————_percentage of 96. 

4. When three mangoes cost 16 nP., I can buy 
mangoes for a rupee. 


In the construction of the completion type test items the 
following precautions should be observed :— 


(1) Ambiguous statements leading to many possible 
answears should be avoided. For example, an 
item like “ Mahatma Gandhi was born in- a 
* suggests many correct answers, such as the year 
of his birth, the town, the district or’even the name 
of the Country. The correctly constructed item 
should read “Mahatma Gandi was born in the 
year. » ‘ 


(ii) Too many blanks should be avoided because they 
tend to distort the meaning of the sentence. 

(iii) Only the important words and phrases and not 
insignificant details should be left out as blanks. 

(iv) The use of articles like ‘a? or ‘an? immediately 
before the blank should be avoided because these 
sometimes serve as clues to the correct response. 


3. Alternate Response—There can be several forms of alter- 
nate response type items. Some of the very common ones 
are ‘ True-False °, ‘Yes-No’, ‘Same-Opposite’, < Right-Wrong’ 
All of these items are similar and are rather easy to construct 


and every school subject lends itself for construction of items ` 


of this type. 
Example : 


(1) Phosphorus is soluble in kerosene oil (True-False). 


(2) Was it Russia to send the first man into space ? (Yes 
No). 


de 
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(8) India launched her Third Five Year Plan in April, 
1961, (Right-Wrong). 

(4) ‘Paradise Lost? was written by Shakespeare (Right- 
Wrong). 

Although ‘easy to construct the alternate response type 
suffers from a very serious defect. It provides ample scope for 
Suessing because the chances of one of the two responses being 
correct are always fifty per cent. It, therefore, becomes diffi- 
cult to discover whether the subject really knows the correct 
responses or he has just made guesses. Several different ways 
have been suggested to score this type of items but none of 
them is satisfactory enough. In constructing objective type 
test items, therefore, it is better to make as much restricted use 
of this type as possible, 

4. Multiple Choice—As contrasted with alternate response 
type the multiple-choice type items are favoured more these 
days, The subject is required to make a response by choosing 
one from three or four given responses out of which only one 
is the correct or best fitted-than any other. 

Examples : 
(1) Sulphur has————allotropic forms. (four, three, six, 
(2) Water has maximum density at————degrees centi- 
grade. (4,0, 100). 

(3) Chandigarh is the Capital op ————. (Madras, Ben- 

gal, Punjab). 

(4) Gramophone was discovered by———. (Marconi, 

Pristley, Edison). 

_ In answering questions of multiple-choice type the subject 
18 required to either underline or check the correct response or 
to indicate its number in the space provided. Becuase the 
chances of guessing the correct responses are considerably 
decreased this type of item is considered to be most valuable 
and dependable and it is~the most popular type of item 
With objectives test constructors. But the construction of this 
\ype of items requires considerable skill and experience parti- 
cularly for choosing the suggested responses. The general 
‘structions in this regard are as follows :— 
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(i) The correct responses in the various sub-items should 
occur in random order, 

(ii) All the alternate responses should appear to be 
correct i.e. the given responses should not indicate 
as to which one of them is the correct response. 


(iii) Optional responses should be consistent grammati- 
cally (for example if the sentence is in a singular 
the suggested response should also in the singular 
number). 


Matching Tests—In matching type tests are given two 
columns and the subject is required to match all the items in 
one column with the appropriate item in the other. This is 
generally done by writing the serial number of the items in the 
first column in the blank spaces or brackets provided against 
the items.in the second column. The following example will 
make it clear :— 


© 


Example I 
Directions—Column ‘A’ below contains a list of certain 
historical events and column ‘B?’ Contains years of happening 
of historical events Match the items in ‘A’ with items in B 
by writing the serial number of the correct year in the spaces 
provided against the historical events :— 


Column A—Events - Column B—Dates 
————-Police action in Hyderabad. 1947 
India becomes a Republic. 1961 
India gets independence. 1960 
First War of Indian Independ- 
ence. 1948 
———Tagore centenary. 1857 
—— Quit India Movement. 1946 
1942 
Example 2 


Direction—Column A contains a list of certain scientific 
theories and column B contains a list of scientist. Match the 
scientific theories with the scientist who put forth that theory 
by writing the serial number from column B in the brackets 
provided in column A, 


be 
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; Column A Column B 
E ( ) Theory of Evolution l. Newton. 

( ) Theory of Relativity 2. Priestley. 

( ) Atomic Theory 3. Archemedes, 

( ) Law of Gavity 4. Keppler, 

( ) 5. Einstein. 

6. Darwin. 

7. Dalton. 
‘The following principles govern the construction of match- 

ing type tests :— 

` (i) Different types of material like persons, dates, events, 
j facts, should not be mixed up together, In one 
test there should be only one type of Lemogenects 

s material, r 

(ii) All the items in the question column should be 
arranged in a systematic order, 

(iii) The responses should ke given in a random order. 

| (iv) The criterion upon which the mwatchingy of item is 
` to be done should be clearly stated. 

(v) All the sub-items in the matching test should be 
given on the same page i.e. one test should not be 
continued on the next page. 

A (vi) The general rule for the number of sub-items in a 
matching test is that these should not bé less than 
i 5 and not more than 15.) 
— > . S . 

Construction and standardization of Achicwencni Tesis—Before 
discussing the various steps involved in the constuction ane 
Standardization of achievement tests we must know the essentia} 
characteristics of a good achievement test. These are :-— 

(1) The standardized procedure for administering the 
test and taking it should be clear and definite so. 
that any competent person may be able to use 
them. 

Se (2) The test should clearly indicate What quality 


or aspect of Baars is intended to be mea- 
sured że. whether it is esting level of difficulty, 
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speed, range, accuracy or some other quality 
such as literary style, legibility or hand writing. 

(3) In case derived scores such as ages, grades, percentiles 
or table of norms are provided, it should be clearly 
indicated as to what population do they represent. 
The table of norms or derived scores must also 
represent the actual measured attainment of the 
population they represent. 


(4) The test should have high value of validity and 
reliability. (The concept and methods of com- 
puting validity and reliability will be dealt with 
later in this section). 

(Sips of procedure and technique in the construction and standardiza- 
tion of Achtevement tesis—Achievement tests may be formal or 
informal. “The former are objective type tests constructed by 
teachers, following the same set technique.) But their use is 
restricted to a particular school or institution, and generally 
no derived scores or norms are available. The formal achiev- 
ment tests are properly standarized tests and are valid for use 
in a much wider area. A standardized achievement test is 
always accompanied by derived scores or table of norms and 
fulfils all the other essential characteristics mentioned above. 


It should be clearly understood that the tconsrtuction and 
standardization of an achievement test is a big task and involves 
high skill, persistence and labour and a good test takes nearly 
two years’ hard work. It, therefore, requires a complete 
volume in itself for adequately discussing the whole technique 


and statistical manipulation of data at different stages of test © 


construction. But, here we are restricting ourselves to just a 
very sketchy description of the main outlines which are as 
follows :— 


JX The choice of objectives—The first thing that the test 

: constructor must do is to determine the objective for which he 
proposes to construct the test and that he should state the 
objective in very clear terms. This will very much help him 
in constructing the test items because at each step he can 
exercise his judgment to see that no item which deviates from 
the objective of the test, is contained in ice The various obiec- 
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tives with which achievement tests are constructed may be 
classified as under :— 


(1) To test the level of knowledge such as facts in history, 
geography or vocabulary in the language. 

(2) To test the understanding of concepts and principles 
such as in physical sciences e.g. latent heat, tem- 
perature and amount of heat, oxidation, replace- 
ment etc, 


(3) To test the ability in performing certain manipula- 
tive activities such as assembling a gramophone 
from its parts, setting a microscope, lacing and 
running a cinema projector, etc. 

(4) To test the power of judgment and reasoning such 

«i as discovering the cause of short circuit. 

(5) To test the ability to appreciate, such as appreciating 

a painting, a piece of craft, music or a poem. 


II. Analysis of the Syllabus—The next thing that the test 
constructor is to do is to make a thorough analysis of the sylla- 
bus which he proposes to cover in the achievement test. The 
syllabus is the basis of the contents of the achievement test. 
In analysing the syllabus he has to prepare a list of all the 
topics and thus to discover the relative importance of each 
topic or sub-topic by studying the text books, examination 

4 papers and by meeting and discussions with the subject tea- 
chers. This is very important for maintaining the relative 
importance of the topics in the final test. More weightage 
is to be given to the topics which are relatively more import- 
ant from the point of view of the syllabus. 


III. Construction of Test Items—After doing the essential 
preliminaries as mentioned under the first two steps, actual 
test construction starts. This is where the skill and ability 
of the constructor come into play. The constructor should 
form an idea as to the approximate number of items he wishes 
to have in the final test. At the initial stage he must construct 
items nearly double this number. In accordance with the 

x. relative importance of the various topics of the syllabus he 
should distribute the number of questions over all the topics 
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and then start constructing the test items keeping in view the 
various principles that govern the construction of different types 
ofitems. j M 
New Technique of constructing Test Item}-Dr. H. B. S. Bloom 
af the Chicago University whose services were also acquired 
for same time by Government of India through the courtesy 
of the Technical Cooperation Mission, for advising the Ministry 
of Education regarding examination reform in India, has deve- 
loped a new technique of evaluation and test construction. Dr. 
Bloom lays emphasis upon the intrinsic interdependence of the 
trinity—Educational objectives, learning experiences and eva- 
uation techniques. In his own words “the evaluation tech- 
nique and the learning experiences are the instruments or the 
eans related to the ends which are the educational objectives. pe 
fos. Bloom holds that the criteria for selecting objectives are :— 
(1) The level of development of the students. 
(2) Their needs and interests. 2 
(3) The nature of society and the opportunities for a 
suitable vocation. à 
(4) The nature of the subject Matter. 
(5) The values accepted by a nation, and 


(6) The type, of material and facilities available for at- 
; taining a particular goal. 
Therefore according to Bloom’s approach the first thing to be 
done is to enunciate the objectives of teaching the subject in 
which the test is to be constructed. The objectives of teaching 
each subject must be clearly understood by the teacher. What 
is that we want the child to become, to achieve or to be trained 
in—what is the end we wish to reach in terms of child’s growth 
and development through teaching this subject. The objec- 
tives of teaching a subject are many.—As for examples :— 
In General Science, some important objectives are :— 
(1) The pupils should acquire knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of science in everyday life. 
(2) They should develop the ability to apply the know- 
ledge in everyday life. 
(3) They should be able to interpret scietific date given 
in various forms such as tables, graphs etc. 
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(4) They should develop the power of minute observa- 
x tion of surroundings. 


(5) They should develop interest in scientific reading 
and hobbies. 

In social studies some of the objectives can be :— 

(1) To develop in the students the ability to apply the 
major principles concepts and ideas of civics to 
specific new situations. 

(2) To think clearly about social issues. 

, (3) To understand the most important social, economic 

and political problems of the day......-+++-+1++ 

Each test constructor or teacher is to enlist the objectives 

4 and then taking up each objective one by one he should deter- 
mine the “behaviourial. changes” he desires the» student to 
develop through teaching the particular topic and for the 
fulfilment of the objective laid down. The following illustra- 

tions have been taken from. Evaluation in General Science’.+ 
Taking up the first two objectives of teaching General 


s the building” “up 


mentioned above, the publication illustrate: 
of test material as follows :— 

1l. Objective: To acquire knowledge of the fundamentals of 
Science useful to all in everyday life Specifications of the objectives in 
terms of pupil behaviour—The pupils who has acquired such, 
knowledge : 

è (i) recognises certain terms, facts, principles, 
specimens, instruments, appliances etc. 

(ii) recognises the distinction between closely related 
substances, instruments, terms and concepts, prin- 


objects 


ciples etc. 

(iii) detects errors in certain instruments experimental 
procedures etc. and suggests ratification. 

(iv) cites examples of certain facts, principles, processes, 
properties etc. 


EE ai a 
l. Directorate of Extension Programme—Evaluation in 
General Science, Publication Government of India, 


pp. 8-29. 
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(v) makes simple calculations based on certain scientific 
relationships. 
2. Objective: To develop the ability to apply the acquired 
knowledge in everyday life. 
Specifications in terms of behaviour changes—The pupil who has 
acquired the ability mentioned in the first objective :— 


(1) explains scientific phenomenon giving reasons. 
(2) makes prediction. 
(3) selects appropriate means to accomplish a given. 
purpose. 
(4) suggests plans for an experiment. 
(5) makes plans for improving certain instruments and 
appliances, 
— Specimen test-items 
e 


Objective I—knowledge. 


1. Behaviour: The pupil recognises terms, facts and prin- 
ciples. 


Topic—Living beings. 

Test items—Put a cross against the most appropriate 
answer in the space provided for it. 

Every living being consists of— 

One or more atoms 

One or more cells———_———_— 

Tissues. 

Various organs————_————_—. 

Various systems: 


BOOS > 


2. Behaviour. The pupil recognises the distructions between 
closely related terms, concepts’ facts, processes etc. 


Topic—The universe around us. 
Test item—Out of the following underline the one which 
does not belong to our solar system. 


1. Evening star. 
2. Shooting Star. 
3. Pole Star. 


ži 
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4, Artificial Satelite. 
5. Asteroids. 


II. Application Objective 


1. Behaviour—The pupil explains a scientific phenomenon 
giving reasons. 
Topic—The weather. a 
Test item— Place a tick mark against the correct answer 
in the space provided. 
Soon after rain in hot weather we feel stiffy because :— 
A. Air expends considerably due to the rise in tem- 
perature of the atmosphere: 
B. The capacity of the atmosphere to hold water va- 
pours increases due to rain: 
©. The increase in temperature adds to the capacity of 
the atmosphere to hold more water vapour———. 
'D. The rise in temperature makes the atmosphere hot 
which gives a sensation of stuffiness—— 
E. Along with rain, the water vapour which had been 
in the atmosphere is turned into water and re- 
moved from the atmosphere, and hence the stuffi- 
ness———_—, 
2, Behaviour—The pupil makes predictions. 
Topic—The solar system. 
Test item—Tick off the correct answer in the space pro- 
vided. E 
An artificial planet is to be launched in space in such a 
way that its orbit falls between that of the Earth and Venus. 
The sun from that planet would therefore, look——. 
A. bigger and brighter than it looks from the earth—. 


B. Smaller and brighter than it looks from Venus———. 
D. The same in size but brighter than it looks from the 


earth——. 
E. The same in size but dimmer than it looks from 
Venus——. ) 
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The new technique of evaluation as evolved by Dr. Bloom 
claims to be more scientific because while constructing the test 
items it has always before it the objective of teaching the parti- 
‘cular topic and the behaviourial change that the teaching of 
the topic aims to bring about in the pupil. The procedure 
appears to be samewhat more elaborate but once the tech- 
nique is acquired test construction becomes an easy task cap- 
able of being handled properly by an average school teacher. 
We however feel that the term ‘behaviourial change’ used 
by Dr. Bloom is a little confusing to people in India. ‘Be- 
haviour’ does not connote here the usual meaning but here it 
stands for what the child is capable of doing after his learning 
experience. 

IV. Preliminary Try-oul—After the test items have been 
constructed and arranged and all the necessary instructions 
etc. have been laid down the test should be given a prelimi- 
nary try-out, For this purpose it may be administered to about 
100 pupils belonging to the grade or class for which the test is 
being constructed. Preliminary try-out will be found useful in 
discovering lapses and ambiguities in the language of the ins- 
tructions of the test as a whole and of the sub-items of the test. 
Through the preliminary try-out an estimate of the reasonable 
time which should be allowed to the pupils, is also obtained. 
In the light of the experience gained the test instructions and 
its items should be modified. 


V. Experimental Tiy-out—The revised form of the test is 
now ready for experimental try-out for which it is administered 
to a fairly large representative population. After scoring the 
scripts of the experimental try-out elaborate statistical treat- 
ment of each item, known as item analysis, is done. It is on 
the basis of this item analysis that the test items are eliminated 
or selected for inclusion in the final test. The guiding 
principle is that the item which have either proved to be too 
easy or too difficult are dropped from the final test form. The 
guiding rule in this direction is that items which have been 
scored correctly from 50 to 60 per cent should be retained and 
others eliminated. Nearly half the number of the items are 
thus eliminated and the test is reduced to the desirable size. 


` pend: 
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VI. Standardization—The sixth and final step in test con- 
struction is its srandardization which in itself has three steps— 
determining Validity, determining Reliability, and establishing 
Test Norms. 

(a) Validity—A test is said to be valid when it measures 
truly what it intended to measure. The degree of validity 
of a test, therefore, depends upon the degree of accuracy with 
which it measures the declared objective. It, naturally, is 
implied that a good test should have a high degree of validity. 
In this connection it should be understood that the validity 
of a test does not occur as ‘an all or one? principle rather 
different tests have different shades of validity. 


Determining the validity of a test—Two methods are most 
commonly prevalent for determining the validity of the test. 
One is, to compare the results of constructed test with those 
in another test when administered to the same ‘population. 
The test which is chosen for such comparison is called ‘ criterion’ 
and it is commonly accepted to be a true measure of the specific 
ability for which the new test has been constructed. For 
example, if we have constructed an intelligence test its validity 
can be detetmined against Stanferd-Binet scale. Other de- 
able criteria can be the school marks, teachers’ judgment 
and rating scales. Coefficient of coffelation between the 
scores of the two tests is computed and its value represents the 
degree of validity of the new test. 

The other method of determining the validity is known 
as the method of “internal conscience”. In this case a very 
high value of validity of the test is safeguarded by comparing 
the performance of pupils on every individual test items with their 
respective performance on the test as a whole. Thus the items 
that agree most are retained and those which 
divergence are eliminated. 

(È) Reliability—By ‘reliability’ of a test is meant the 
degree of agreement between the scores of a pupil in a test 
given today and his score on an equivalent test given on each 
of one or more successive days. The best possible way is to 
give each of several equivalent forms of a test on successive 


show much 


days and to compare the correlation between the test scores. 
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Another common method, which is, although much easier but. 


certainly less dependable than the former method, is the ‘ split 
half? method, where only one test is administered as a whole. 
The test items are thus divided into two halves, say odd number 
items in one and the even number in the other and a statistical 
device is used to make the correlation comparable to the score 
of the test as a whole. 

(c) Establishing of Norms—After the test has been perfected 
it is administered to a very large population fairly representa- 
tive and on the basis of the test scores a table of norms or 
‘derived scores’ such as grades or percentiles against which 
the raw score of each pupil is to be interpreted. The new 
scores of each pupil is to be interpreted, or prepared. The higher 
the population covered better it is for the purpose. In the 
use of a good achievement test for common use the derived 
Scores are established over a population of 1,000 to 2,000 
persons. : 


Every standardized test always gives a manual of ins- 
truction for the administering and scoring of the test, a scoring 
key and a table of norms or derived scores. .~ 


Some well known Educational Achievement Tests. 

A. General Achievement Batteries—¥F or measuring the indivi- 
dual’s general educational achievement a few batteries have 
been developed, some of which are well known and are very 
useful. These batteries can be used from primary grade right 
upto the adult level. Some of these are briefly described here. 

1. Metropolitan Achievement Test—This is the most widely 
used achievement test and it includes five batteries ranging 
from Primary grade I to grade 9th. The test is designed as 
power test and each battery is available in four equivalent 
forms. To have an idea about the contents of the test we may 
briefly examine the lowest test i.e. for primary I and the highest 
ie. for grade 9th. The primary level test consists of three 
reading tests and one numerical test. The highest level test 
consists of ten tests—reading, vocabulary, arithmetic funda- 
mental arithmetic problem, English literature, social studies 
(History), Social Studies (Geography), science and spelling. 

2. The Stanford Achievement test—The test was first pub- 
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-lished in 1923 and its several revisions were published, one 


after the other, in 1929, 1940 and 1953. The 1953 revision 
is available in five equivalent forms and each form consists of 
four batteries valid for use with grades 2 to 9. The contents 
of the revised edition are built up with upto-date subject matter 
in each subject and with proper objectives and proportionate 
emphasis on various topics. The new thing about the test is 
that instead of giving norms or derived “scores it introduces 
€K’ scores which are expressed in terms of a more gene- 
ralized form of curve which displays varying degrees of skew- , 
ness. s 

3. The Cooperative General Achievement Tests—These tests 
have been prepared by Cooperative Test Division of Educational 
Testing Service and are suitable for use with grade 12, and 
superior students in grade 10 and 11. The test covers three 
subject areas—Social Studies, Natural sciences and Mathema- 
tics. Each test in the General Achievement Test begins with 
a 15 minute part which deals with knowledge of terms and 
concepts of the respective subject. The second part in each 
battery consists of a 25 minute part requiring comprehension 
and interpretation of graphs, pictorial or verbal selections from 
the given field. All the items in the test are of multipe-choice 
type. Standard scores have been provided in the test into 
which raw scores can be converted. 

B. Achievement Tests in Specific Areas—A large number of 
achievement tests in different areas and school subjects have 
been standardized and are being standardized in all countries at 
universities, research bureauex and in training colleges. Quite a 
few achievement test in different subjects have been standardized 
in our country and a few in our own state. But all these 
achievement tests cover a definite course of study in the subject 
concerned and therefore have an application to particular 
area or institution. Therefore, no useful purpose will be 
served by describing them or enlisting them here. From many 
Practical view point there is growing emphasis upon employing 
“teacher made’ or ‘informal’ achievement tests rather than 
formal or standardized achievement tests. 

Merits and limitations of achievement tests—Standardized achieve- 
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ment tests have certain obvious merits over the usual classroom 
essay type tests. There are :— 

(a) Convenience—It is much more convenient to administer 
the standardized tests than the essay-type examination. 

(I) Ease of scoring—The scoring of the standardized achieve- 
ment tests is very easy. The scoring key is always provided 
with the test and in scoring the item the examiner has only 
to make a reference to it and then score the item quickly. 


(c) Provision of the norms—The norms or the derived scores 
make the interpretation of the results much easier and definite. 
This also makes it possible to compare individuals and groups 
with each other. 

(4) Value of reliability—From the given value of the reliability 
of the test the degree of the reliability of the scores can be 
ascertained. 

(e) High validity—Of the test well mects the need and pur- 
pose for which the test had been constructed. 


Demerits 


(a) One of the points of criticism against the standardized 
tests is that they afford ample scope for guessing. But as 
pointed out earlier the types of items which have a high chance 
of guessing (like the alternate response type) are no longer 
included much in the newly constructed standardized tests. 

(b) Another point raised against this is that they measure 
trivial details but even this criticism is not against the technique 
of standardized test but has a reference to individual test con- 
structors and this can be easily removed by the exercise of 
proper care and skill on the part of the test constructor. 

(c) A very serious limitation of the standardized tests is 
their non-availability in all areas of education and hence they 
can’t be used for the entire assessment and have to be supple- 
mented with ‘informal’ teacher made tests, 

(d) Yet another limitation of the achievement tests is that 
it is not possible to assess the ability of the individual to orga- 
nize his knowledge material and the ability to present it in a 
Proper and coherent sequence. Similarly, achievement tests 
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exclude the scope of measuring the ‘ power of expression’ the- 

development of which is one of the very important objectives 

of teaching a language. These two abilities can best be assess- 

ed through essay type examination. It is because of such 

limitations that the use of achievement tests is more popular 

in the elementary and primary grades rather than in the higher , 
grades of school education. As observed earlier, certain sub- 

jects like Mathematics, Social Studies and Natural Sciences etc. 

lend themselves better for testing through achievement tests. 


Uses of Standardized Achievement Tesis—These days achieve- 
ment tests are commonly used in education’ business and in- 
dustry, Givil Service and the Armed Forces. They are also 
frequently used by the guidance worker and the clinical psy- 
chologist. The achievement tests serve a variety of functions 
such as :— 


(a) To check the attainment of minimum performance standards— 
For certain industries and trades it is essential to ascertain that 
the individual has attained a minimum standard and this is 
done on ‘ all or none’ basis as for example for granting driving 
licence for a car, a pilot etc. 

(b) Selection—Achievement tests are also commonly employ- 
ed for selection for different jobs in industry, armed forces and. 
Civil Services. Achievement tests are also employed for select- 
ing people for various: scholarship performances. 

(c) Classification—Classification of individuals in industry 
and in education is another purpose for which achievement 
tests are used these days. The pupils are grouped together in 
accordance with their abilities and edr- “mal achievement 
so as to form homogeneous groups. 

(d) Diagnostic and remedial function—Achievement tests are 
also found to be very useful instruments in discovering specific 
subject difficulties of pupils and for helping in remedying these 
difficulties by watching the individuals’ progress during the 
remedial period. 

; (e) In counselling—Achievement tests are an important tool 
in the field of guidance and counselling. A proper and de- 
Pendable appraisal of the present knowledge and skill of the 
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individual is an important step in the direction of educational 
and vocational planning because the level of present attainment 
has to a great extent prediction value with reference to his 
future status in the specific field of knowledge or skill. Simi- 
larly achievement tests are also employed in psychological 
clinics for discovering such causes as school failures and poor 
achievement which very often contribute to truancy, behaviour 
problems and delinquency of young boys and girls. Achieve- 


ment test results afford us an insight into the problems of such 
cases. 


CHAPTER IX 
OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


Meaning and scope—Outlines of general occupational informa- 
tion—essential items of occupational information sources of occupational 
information. Classification of occupations, classifying, occupational 
information—Methods of imparting occupational information. 


In the opening chapter of this volume it has been asserted 
that in order to help the individual in making a wise 
and effective choice he should also know what are the various 
avenues that are open to him in the world. He must see a 
relationship between his own potentiaties, needs interests and 
limitations, and between the requirements and conditions of 
work which he might like to follow. We miss a large number 
of opportunities in life because we don’t get proper and timely 
information about them. So, imparting of the occupational 
information to the pupils forms a fundamental part of guidance 
programme. In the preceding few chapters we have been 
discussing the different means with which we could discover 
the manifest and hidden poteatialities of the individual. In 
the present chapter we shall discuss the nature, scope and 
means of collecting and disseminating foccupational informa- 


tion. 

What is meant by occupational information ?—Occupational 
information has been defined as accurate upto-date treatment 
and interpretation of data (with regard to the different occu- 
pations available in the community, state, nation, or the world) ~~ 
which has importance in the process of vocational selection, 
preparation, placement and adjustment y Just as any piece 
of information which tell us something about an individual 
and which has a bearing upon his educational and vocational 
choices is important from the point of view of personal data 
collection, similarly any item of information which tells us 
about a particular field of work is important and is included 


under occupational information. 
7 
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Scope of Occupational Information—Discussing the kind and 
scope of occupational information that should be included in 
the programme of educational and vocational guidance G. E 
Myers observes, “it is apparent that the kind of information 
one needs concerning occupations in order that he may make 

_a wise vocational choice, depends upon how far he has pro- 
gressed towards this choice. If he is just beginning to think 
about the matter with several years of more or less general 
schooling still in prospect, the type of information needed will 
be quite different from that needed if he is on the point either 
of leaving school, to begin wage earning or of deciding just 
what vocational preparation he should make before leaving 
school. In the former case a general view of the whole range 
of occupations is needed in order to help the individual select 
a field for further study and for exploration ”. 


Illustrating his ‘view point, Myers goes on to say, “ For 
example, before joining high school pupils face the necessity of 
deciding whether to pursue a commercial, industrial, arts or 
academic curriculum, they should became familiar with the 
United States (Nation’s) census grouping of occupations and 
the general characteristics and requirements of each of these 
groups. At the same time this type of occupational study 
assists the pupil in selecting a curriculum, it will contribute 
richly to his general education. Such a study will seek to 
narrow the probable range of choice for most pupils to a rela- 
tively small number of occupations for detailed study later. 
On the other hand before a particular occupation is chosen 
quite specific information concerning a few occupations that 
keenly interest the individual should have attention ”. 


The type of general occupational information that should 
be made available to pupils of our high and higher secondary 
classes should be drawn up on the following outlines :— 


A. Various jobs and industries. 
1. Classification of different kinds of jobs and classi- 
fied industries, 


G. E. Myers—Principles and Technique of Vocational Guid- 
f pp. 116-111 
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2. Description of each classified area. 
3. Effect of socio-economic changes upon jobs with 
reference to its future prospects. 

B. Training Facilities. 

1. List of the public educational institutions showing 
the occupations for which training is imparted, 

2. List of the private educational intitutions showing 
the occupations for which similar training is, 
imparted. 

3. Scholarships available, the value and the agencies 
which award them. 

4. - Facilities for training while on the job. 

©. Placement Facilities. va) 

1. List of public and private organization that help 
in placement. 

2. Other agencies from whom guidance and help 
could be sought for seeking a job. 

The broad classification of various types of jobs in U. S. A, 
according to the 1950 Census there, is given below. It might 
be surprising for some of us to learn that more than 40,000 
different jobs on which people were working existed that year, 
In India as perhaps in any other big country the number of 
different types of jobs will perhaps be much more than 40,000. 


Major Occupational Groups (in the 1950 U. S. Census)—All the 
diferent titles in U. S. A. will group under the following eleven 
major groups :— 

Professional, technical and kindred workers. 
Farmers and farm-managers. 

Managers, officials and proprieters except farm. 
Clerical and kindred workers. 

Sales workers. 

Craftsmen, foreman and kindred workers, 
Operatives and kindred workers. 

Private household workers. 

Service workers, except private household. 


SPN AAA wD 
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10. Farm labourers and foremen. 
11. Labourers except farm and mine. 


The professional group at No. 1 includes occupations of 
actors, dentist, dietition, lawyer, nurse, teacher, physician, 
engineers etc. etc. 


A classification of jobs in India together with jobs under 
each and other essential occupational information about them 
is given in the appendices. 

/ Essential items in the study of an occupation—As observed earlier, 
after a pupil has been able to fix his mind on some broad area 
of occupations it is the duty of the guidance worker to make 
available to him as detailed as possible, information concerning 
the occupations of his interest. All the counsellors are generally 
agreed that the following should be the essential items under 
which information about an occupation be Made available :— 

1. Type of work and responsibility—What is the nature of the 
work in the occupation ? What are the specific duties, activi- 
ties and responsibilities of those who are engaged in that occu- 
pations ? Is the work repetitive in nature oF sufficiently 


varied ? 
2. Conditions of work—What is the period of work per week ? 


What are the hours and usual timings of work each day? Is 
the work indoor or outdoor ? Has the worker to keep stand- 
ing, sitting or moving about? Are there unusual conditions 
of air and temperature and other sanitary conditions ? What 
kind of fellow-workers shall one have ? 

‘3. Requirements of the occupation—What is the intellectual 
level of a successful worker in the occupation ? What is the 
standard of physical health required ? What are essential 
personality and emotional traits needed ? 

4. Qualifications for entrance—What is the standard of general 
education required for entrance ? What specialized training $ 
needed ? What is the duration of this specialized training aM 
where can it be had ? 

5. Methods of entering the occupation—Is the selection for 
employment in the occupation through a test, interview oF 
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both ? What is the probable time when such a test is held 
each year ? What are the subjects and standard of the test ? 

6. Possible places of work in the occupation ?—What are the 
places or stations at which one is required to work ? After 
how long does transfer take place ? Is transfer possible within 
the district, state, or the country ? 

7. Compensation—What is the monthly salary and other 
allowances paid on entrance ? What are the other benefits 
such as free accommodation, board, provident fund, retirement 
and pension benefits, bonus, etc. ? 

8, Future Prospects—What are the various higher avenues 
open to the workers in the occupation ? What is the maxi- 
mum position to which an average worker can rise and in 
approximately how many years? What are the different 
administrative and supervisory jobs in the occupation that 
one can reasonably expect to rise to and in how many years ? 

9. Importance of the occupation—What is the present status 
of the occupation in the community ? Are the employment 
opportunities increasing or decreasing ? How many people 
are at present employed in the occupation ? 

10. Merits and limitations—In general how may the occu- 
pation be rated as a life career ? What are the specific ad- 
vantages of the occupation over other occupations ? What 
are the special limitations and difficulties of the occupations ? 
A sort of brief summary and analysis of the occupation, not 
already covered, will be given under this head. 

11. Sources of occupational Information—The following are the 
usual sources from which occupational information can be 
secured :— 

(1) Government Sources—Such as a state and centre labour 
departments, employment exchanges, bureaux of educational 
and vocational guidance, etc. 

(2) Professional Associations—In advanced countries like 
U. S. A. many professional organizations bring out useful 
material showing employment opportunities in the professional 
services. The typical examples of such professional associa- 
tions in America are the American Dietitic Association, the 
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American Library Association, the American Medical Associa- 
ciation, and a large number of other such associations, 

(3) Business, Industries and Trade Associations—Such associa- 
tions also have a large amount of material containing informa- 
tion about certain types of business, industries and trades that 
they represent . Mention may be made of a few such agencies 
of America—for example, General Electric, General Motors, 
the Graphic Art Industry. Such organizations are always 
keen to supply the material giving pertinent information re- 
garding particular jobs in thcir business and industrial under- 
takings, free of cost on request from school authorities. 

(4) Private agencies and Publishers—Private agencies and 
certain publishing concerns have since recently started pub- 
lishing certain magazines and hand book giving detailed occu- 
pational information. Certain well-known journals in Voca- 


in America which contain useful information on occupations 
and jobs are Occupational Trends, The Guidance Chronicle, 
Occupational Index, Exploring Occupation, The world of 


Sources of occupational information in India—In our country 
where we have just begun the stupendons task of restructuring 
our national economy and educational programmes the 
need of making available to schools necessary occupational 
information has been felt already. Certain organizations, 
mostly governmental, have been created whose duty it is to 
pool and distribute information regarding jobs and opportuni- 
ties. At present schools and individuals can obtain occupa- 
tional information of different types from the following sour- 
ces :— 

(1) The District Employment Exchanges—Such employment 
exchanges have been set up at each of the district headquarter 
in the country. Since recently the Government has also 
attached guidance units to these employment exchanges and 
it is the duty of these guidance units to provide occupational 
information to the individuals and to educational institutions. 
In particular information may be sought from them regard- 
BOY 
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(a) Employment opportunities. 

(b) Estimates of future progress in various fields of work. 
(c) Informational material on certain specific jobs. 

(d) Training facilities available in the state and outside. 


(2) Other Government Agencies—Under other governmental 
agencies that can help in procuring occupational information 
in India may be mentioned the Central Bureaux of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, State Bureaux of educational and 


vocational guidance, labour departments. on the states and 
Central Government and the Extension Services Departments 
of the Training Colleges. 


(3) Private Agencies—Special mention must be made of 

certain useful agencies which are coming up in this country 

- for helping schools obtain occupational information and pro- 
viding other guidance in the matter. One sucl? agency in 
our own state ‘is vocational and Educational Guidance Services 
of the Punjab Julluadur, which functions under the director- 
ship of Dr. C. W. Riddle. 

(4) Important occupational information can ako be had 
from Newspapers, vocational and Career Magazines, and host 
of other literature. But none of these sources provide occu- 
pational information in a precise manner, and therefore it has 
to be done by the school counsellors themselves. 

Classfiication of Occupational Information—The reader must 
have by this time come to realize that the handling of occupa- 
tional information regarding, all the different kinds of jobs 
which number more than 40,000 is by no means an esasy task. 
Unless and until some adequate method of keeping and classify- 
ing this huge material istdopted it will not be possible for any 
one to help the individual to make a reference to it when he 
desires to do so. Discussing the system of classification of 
occupational information Humphrey and Traxller! give the 
following illustration of classification in U. S. A. 

A standardized classification of occupations according 
to the kinds of work involved has been set up by the United 


1. Humphrays and Traxler—Guidance Serviées, pp. 293-300. 
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States Employment Service. According to this classification 
the seven major occupational groups and the code numbers 
thereof are as follows :— 

0.—Professional and managerial Occupations. 

1,—Clerical and Sale occupations. 

` 2.—Service Occupations. 

3.—Agricultural, fishery, forestry and kind 

4 and 5,—Skilled Occupations. 

6 and 7.—Semi-skilled occupations. 

8 and 9.—Unskilled occupations. 


red occupations, 


“Each of these major groups is designated by the first 
Code number—for example—‘ 0” designates the Professional 
and Managerial occupational group. Each of the first four 
major groups is broken down into two or four divisions. Each 
division is indicated by the second code number—‘ 0-1’ 
designates ‘Professional Occupations”. Each sub-division 
is shown by the third code number—« 0-16 ” designates “ Civil 
Engineers”, Each smaller group within the sub-divisions is 
indicated by the fourth and fifth code number—“ 0-1601 ” 
designates “ highway engineers ”, i 

“In addition to the five digit code numbers such as the 
One just given, there are six digit numbers, For example, the 
occupation of “ Sub assembly Instailer” air-craft manufac- 
turing) is indicated by the number “ 5-03,562 °? Here is what 
each of these code numbers means, 


5S—Skilled occupations (major occupational group). 
5-03—Occupations in building aircraft (in occupational 
division). 
5-03:5—Occupations in assembling air craft (in occupa- 
tional sub-division). 
5-03-562—Sub-assembly installer (a smaller group within 
the sub-division). 
“Engine control installer (a specific job within 
the smaller group) ”. 
For a well organized 
tion service operatin 
has to be adopted. 


programme of occupational informa- 
g in any school some such system of coding 
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(Bear Occupational Information to Student:—There are two 
chief methods of disseminating occupational information to 
students. One method is through individual contacts such 
as counselling interview. The other method is through group 
contacts including classroom talks and lectures. Out of these 
two methods the technique of group discussion should be used 
more frequently because from many practical consideration 
this method is more suitable and possible. The individual 
method should be adopted only when the student has a speci- 
cific problem with regard to the occupation of his choice, to be 
discussed with the counsellor. We shall, therefore, first discuss 
the various ways in which group orientation programmes could 
be arranged in a school. 


Purposes of group techngiues—The methed of group techniques 
of imparting occupational information including class dis- 
cussion and small group conferences can serve the following 
purposes :— A 

(1) Orientational—This implies presenting an over all pic- 
ture of the ‘world of work’. e 

(2) General Introduction—Informing the students with regard 
to the various ways and sources of obtaining occupational 
information and how to study it. 

(3) Specific occupational information regarding broader fields of 
work—This will help the pupils in seeing a relationship between 
their own assets and liabilities and the requirements of differ- 
ent groups of occupations. 

(4) Providing information about latest trends in occupations— 
Informing the pupils about the trends in occupations, help them 
to understand the future status of workers in them. 

Group techniques of imparting occupational information :— 

(1) Occupational information as a regular School subject—Some 
people advocate that occupational information should be 
provided as a regular subject within the school curriculum 
for the higher secondary classes. There are several advantages 
of this arrangement. One chief advantage is that having 
formed a regular subject schools shall deal with it scientifically 
and with proper attitude towards it. Each child shall have 
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the chance to study briefly about all the important fields of 
work and this can be very helpful to him in making a proper 

and wise choice. Even in the case of those pupils who have pt 
already made a sort of decision about some occupation it will 

be helpful because they shall have the opportunity of reviewing 

thier decision and modify it if thought necessary. But as far 

as our country is concerned such a scheme of work may not ; 
be very fruitful at this juncture. There are two reasons for 
it—firstly our school curriculum of the higher secondary classes 

has been newly adopted and teachers and student have not 

yet fully adapted themselves to it. Adding another subject 

will add to their load still further. Secondly, we do not have 
with us properly and scientifically compiled material on occu- 
pational information. 


(2) The career conferences—A very fruitful method of impart- 34 
ing occupational information is through career conference that } 
can be easily organized in every school and college at a suitable ; 
time of the year. Such a conference may last for about two f 
days and to this both the parents as well as the school or college } 
students can be invited. The programme of the conference 
should be well drawn up and it should include both talks and ` | 
discussions regarding those fields of work which are of greater i 
interest to larger number of students. The best time for orga- i 
nizing such conferences in our country would be the dime when f 
our school year begins i.e. April. \ 


Sart i 

(3) Through Special subject teachers—Another very effective 
method of imparting occupational information is that the 
subject teachers such as Science teachers, Home Science tea- ` 
chers, Art Teachers, Music teachers, and others, should discuss 
details of occupations to which the study of specific subject 5 
leads. For example, the science teachers can hold discussions 
with regard to the medical, engineering and other occupations j 
commerce teachers can discuss details of different commercial 
and business occupations and so on. In our present higher 
secondary system, comprising of seven different elective groups, 
such discussions can be arranged in accordance with these 
groups. One great advantage of this technique is that each 
group will certainly be interested in the study of such occupa- 
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tional information because it pertains to their specific field of 
interest. i 


(4) Through School Clubs—Another effective method of im- 
parting information is through talks and discussions in the 
various school clubs. The advantage here is that the groups 
being small in size discussion can be more serious and effective. 
Main occupations can be discussed one by one, 

(5) Home Room or Tutorials—Home rooms and tutorials 
provide an informal occasion for imparting occupational ine 
formation. Students may be encouraged to raise problems 
regarding the particular field of occupations under discussion 
and then these problems may be discussed one by one. 


(6) Through talks by specialists in the occupations—Persons who 
are in different occupations and have made specia] contribu- 
tion in’ them may be invited off and on and asked to give a 
talk about their respective occupations. Being in the occupa- 
tion himself such a person can confidently inform the pupils 
about it and discuss its merits and limitations in the best possi- 


ble manner. 

(7) Through visits to places of workK—A large amount of use- 
ful occupational information can be required through first hand 
experience by the pupils if they are taken for a visit to the place 
of work, a factory or a business centre. They will watch the 
different workers -at different jobs in that occupation and will 
also learn a good deal about them by talking to the workers, 

(8) Through Charts Posters and other exhibits—At prominent 
places in the schools and colleges some charts, posters, graphs 
etc. containing well arranged occupational information should 


be exhibited so that the students can study them whenever 


they are free. But the charts and graphs should be self-ex- 


planatory. 
(9) Through films and filmstrips—Use of films and filmstrips 


is becoming more and more popular in schools and colleges 
as aids in teaching. Their use can also be made for imparting 
Occupational information. Quite a few suitable films and 
filmstrips on the subject “choosing a career” and the “world of 
Work”? have been made available. In India also the Central 
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Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance have pre- 
pared a series of seven filmstrips each one of them being a use- 
ful means of providing occupational information regarding the 
particular field of work. 

(10) By organizing “ Occupation Days’’—A very effective 
method that can also be used is that of organizing occupation 
days. A particular field of work from the main occupations 
such as Professional, Clerical, Service Occupations, Agricultural 
and Skilled Occupations, may be chosen for a particular 

- occasion and name the day accordingly. The day can be celeb- 
rated by organizing an exhibition showing different types of 
jobs in the main occupations from that field of work, displaying 
posters graphs, photographs, talk, discussion, film and filmstrip 
shows. In this way complete information with regard to that 
vdrticular field of work can be made available to the students 
qhrough this activity. In this way different occupational days 
can be organized at different occasions during the year. 


Methods of imparting occupational information Individually. 


After some sort of decision regarding the occupation or at 
least the broad field of occupation has been made by the pupils, 
a personal interview will be helpful in pin-pointing his choice or 
in removing some doubts that the pupil may have in his mind. 
This interview can thus be used for discussing all sorts of pro- 
blems that the pupil raises. But as already pointed out earlier, 
it may not be possible for the school to arrange such interviews 
for every student and hence it should be restricted to only such 
students who can’t be helped much through group technique. 
However, the counsellor must make sure at the time of coun- 
selling interview, that the pupil has not made a wrong selection 
of an occupation either because of not being well informed 
about that occupation or because he has not been able to see 
the proper relationship between his own potentialities and the 
requirement of the occupation. Traxler has pointed out that 
the most common types of mistakes that pupils make in choos- 
ing an occupation are the following :— 

1. Choosing an occupation that requires mental 
above that of the student or that has limited entry poss 


Traxler—Guidance Services, (pp. 319-321). 
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2. Choosing an occupation for which the required level 
of skill cannot be attained by the student. 

3. Choosing an occupation for which the student does not 
possess essential skill in the basic school subjects. 

4. Choosing an occupation for which the student does not 
have the appropriate characteristics of personality. 

5. Choosing an occupation for which the student lacks 
the required physical strength and endurance. 

6. Choosing an occupation because of the glamour. 

(7) Choosing an occupation without considering financial 
limitations. } 

(8) Choosing an occupation where there are many more 
qualified candidates than there are openings. 

9. Choosing an occupation on the basis of the wishes of 
the parents and friends. 

A counselling interview will be very useful in making the 
subject realize the inadequacy of his choice and to help him 
in making a more effective choice. 


CHAPTER X 
COUNSELLING AND COUNSELLING INTERVIEW 


Counselling—Its nature and purpose. Theories of counselling, 
Counselling interview—Preparation and its actual conduct. Counsellor— 
his role in guidance, qualifications and functions. 


Importance {Counselling is the heart of the programme of 
educational and vocational guidance.) What has been dis- 
cussed so far should naturally lead to the discussion of his topic. 
The information collected about the individual (general) psy- 
chological, sociological educational etc. and the occupational: 
information, form the basic material upon which counselling 
is to be based. In its own turn, counselling should lead to 
vocational preparation, placement and follow-up work because 
only then the whole programme of guidance will be com- 
plete. Just as the proper functioning and growth of the body 
depends upon the perfect functioning of the heart, similarly 
the success or failure of the guidance programme is determined 
by the proper organization of counselling service. Counselling 
is thus both important and difficult. Of all the different ser- 
vices involved in guidance programmes counselling is the most 
technical and therefore it needs to be handled with utmost care 
and caution. 4 


Naturefr o understand the nature of counselling it is im- 
portant to know the following basic'things about it :— 


(a) (Counselling is not giving advice}‘The guidance worker 
must clearly understand that counselling is not, as has mistakenly 
been understood by some people, giving advice and the role 
of the counsellor is not to administer this advice to the coun- 
sellor telling the latter what the counsellor thinks to be the best 
course of action for him (the counsellee). 


{b) [Counselling is not synonymous with guidance+Some writers 
believe that counselling and guidance are one and the same 
thing and they have used the term counselling for guidance 
and vice-versa. Councelling is not guidance because coun- 
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selling is only one part of the whole programme of guidance. 
Moreover counselling refers to individual guidance. Whereas 
guidance programme also includes group techniques. 


(c) ! Counselling is also not the same thing as interview! Interview 
is just one of the methods of counselling besides which there 
can be other means of counselling such as telephonic conysersa- 
tion, correspondence etc. Although counselling is not inter- 
view alone but the chief method of this service is through 
interview between the counsellor and the counsellee. The 
interview in guidance programme is therefore always referred 
to as ‘ Counselling interview °. 

{According to Myers counselling “implies a relationship 
eden two individyals, in which one gives a certain kind of 
assistance to the othes ‘COuise ling has got to be personal and 
it cannot be performed with a group. When more than two 
persons are invelved it ceases to be counselling and tends to 
become ‘ group guidance’. } However Traxler holds that “ the 
view that counselling is a real relationship between two indivi- 
duals does not appear to cgver all possible cases. For example, 
a counsellor may on occasion, counsel a boy and his parents 
simultaneously ; or two personal officers—a counsellor and a 
psychologist—may sometimes work together in counselling a 
student”. However all agree that the more. effective coun- 
selling is that when it is between two persons, the counsellor 
and the counsellee. 


(Purposes of counselling—Counselling is done for many and 
varied purposes in accordance with the programme and needs 
of the individual. But the basic function of counselling is 
always the same—namely, to help the counsellee with personal 
problems. In a well organized programme of educational and 
vocational guidance counselling can be arranged for any or 
all of the following purposes :— 


l. Vocational Counselling—The purpose here is to help the 
counsellee in making a proper and wise choice of a vocational 
career and then to help him to prepare for it, enter upon it 
and to make proper progress in it. The scope of vocational 
Counselling is very wide and complex in nature. Vocational 
Counselling is essential for the school leavers i.e. thos ewho are 
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going to finish their education and are about to take up some 
occupation. 

2. Educational counselling—Educational counselling is an- 
Other broad purpose of personal work between the counsellor 
and the counselee. Different individuals have different edu- 
cational problems and the function of the counsellor is to help 
the counselee in overcoming these difficulties. Some of the 
most common problems that are usually attended to in edu- 
cational counselling are :— d 

a) Students making inadequate achievement in school subjects— 
Students whose achievement is below that predicated by the 
scholastic Aptitude Test. (Intelligence tests) are in need of 
counselling. The purpose here shall be to discover the causes 
of the poor achievement of the pupil and then to assist him 
to overceme these difficulties. 

id” Students with improper study Habits—One of the common 
diffic 


ulties with large number of students is that they develop 
of study. The counseller’s 


ils in correcting their wrong 

cases of poor achievement 
hese bad study habits. of the 
ll immediately make up. 
f the important func- 


improper and unsuitable habits 
job in such cases is to help the pup 
habits of study. Quite commonly, 
are due to bad study habits and if t 
pupils could be corrected they wi 
This is, therefore, considered to be one o: 
tions of educational counselling. 

3. Counselling for adjustment—Most of the cases of mal- 
adjustment of pupils, either in the home or in the school, are 
caused by some milder emotional problems of the students 
and these can be very easily removed through careful handling 
by the counsellors. Personal adjustment is, therefore, recog- 
nised to be one of the important areas of counselling. As-a 
matter of fact the broad aim of education as also of the whole 
programrhe of educational and vocational guidance is to help 
the individual in making better adjustment at school, Roca 
and society. This purpose is best achieved through individual 
counselling. z 


Counselling Interview 


Paik Definition—An interview is defined as 
ing between individuals with an attempt to arrive at s 
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solution of the problem”. There are different kinds of inter- 
views each having a different purpose. The most common 
__types of interviews are the following :— 


wa) Employment Interview—The purpose of such an interview 
is to judge the suitability of the individual for a particular job. 
The interviews conducted by different selection boards, such 
as Subordinate Selection Board and Public Service Commission 
and others are all examples of this kind of interview. 


(b) Informal Interview—The purpose of such interviews is to 
give or secure information. Such interviews are most common 
and take place in everyday life. Somebody comes to see you 
and seeks information regarding some thing or you go and see 
some body to have information. 


/(c) Disciplinary Interview—The purpose of such an interview 
is to reform the individual by bringing about some*modifica- 
tion in his behaviour. The necessity for, such an interview 
arises whe some disciplinary problem has cropped up and 
the person or persons responsible for it have to be corrected. 
The headmaster of a school has got to hold such interviews 
almost everyday. 


“NX 

y (d) Counselling Intervizw—The purpose of such an inter- 
view, as mentioned earlier, is to help the individual in solving 
the problem that faces him. The problem may be educational, 
vocational or adjustment problem. Although in the earlier 
section we have classified the purposes of counselling interview ` 
under the titles of vocational, educational and adjustment and 
it may be necessary to attend to particular area of problem 
of the individual ; but as far as our programme of educational 
and vocational guidance is concerned it is better not to compart- 
mentalize the problems but rather make a total approach 
with the purpose of guiding the individual as a whole. More 
specialized form of counselling need more specific attention 
and therefore it is beyond the scope of school programme of 
guidance, But where-ever an acute case of mal-adjustment is 
met with the counsellor shall do well to refer it to some clinic. 


Theories of counselling—Before we go ahead with the dis- 
Cussion of the various stages of counselling interview and how 
8 
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to act about them, it is very important to know the different 
theories of counselling. Each theory emerging out of a differ- 
ent philosophy of guidance, the conduct of the approach of 
the counsellor to the counselling interview has a direct bearing 
upon the theory of counselling that lends force to it. Depend- 
ing.upon the different roles played by the counsellors during 
counselling, namely (1) to offer a ready made solution of the 
counsellee’s problem and making him accept his advice, (2) to 
remain completely passive and let the counsellee do the whole 
thinking for himself or (3) to play a middle course between 
the two extremes; three different theories have been recog- 
nized. These are briefly discussed here, one by one. 


1. Theory of Directive counselling—According to this theory 
the function of counselling is to focus attention upon the im- 
mediate problem of the counsellee and to offer a ready-made 
advice to“him to overcome his difficulty. “The counsellor 
tends to regard the counselling situation essen.ially intellectual 
in character”. The counsellor attempts to make the coun- 
sellee accept his advice as the only solution of his problem no 
matter whether it pertains to makirg a choice of vocation, or 
to making better adjustments. Discussing this appraoch in 
counselling, Traxler points out. “ There can be little doubt 
that the typical untrained or inadequately trained counsellor 
is all too ready to give advice to his counsellee. Drawing on his 
fragmentary knowledge of scientific findings and applying his 
superficial mastery of counselling techniques, such a counsellor 
predicts, with certainty, the vocational future of a high-school 
boy, for example. On the basis of what the boy tells him, the 
counsellor also diagnoses the emotional maladjustment of the 
boy’s sister-all in same 40 minutes period. The cock-sureness 
of such a counsellor may arise purely out of his ignorance of the 
complexity of problems of the youth with whom he is dealing 
and partly out of the sense of in-security that he feels in the 
counselling situation ”.1 


Critism—The directive approach in counselling is highly 
dogmatic and superficial. This does not help the growth of 
the individual and provides no training to” him for an intelli- 


1, Humphrey and Traxler—Grindence services, (pp. 162-163). 
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gent and understanding approach to his life problems and to 
learn to solve them himself. 


2. Non-Directive Counselling—The non-directive} approach 
in counselling has grown out of reaction to the ‘Directive? 
approach and has been sponsored by Dr. Cyril Rogers since 
1940. It derives its force from the techniques used in the 
filed of phycho-therapy. In non-directive counselling situation 
the counsellor recedes to the background and the primary role 
is played by the counselee. The counsellor should create 
permissive atmosphere for the counselee and should encourage 
him to do loud thinking and to find a solution of his problem 
independently. At no stage of the interview should the coun- 
sellor try to take the lead or direct the counselee. He should 
encourage the counselee to continue talking. Rogers, how- 
ever, believes that necessary information may be provided to 
the counselee when he asks for it. 


Traxler has compared the non-directive counselling with 
the progressive movement in education which began in 1939, 
Commenting upon their similarity he observes, “Both moye- 
ments represented protests against stodgy hide bound, dogmatic 


‘ practice. Both stressed the freedom of the individual and the 


right to develop an integrated personality. Both movements 
had an extreme left-wing this sect is made up of enthusiastics 
who contended with religious fervor that their creed would 
solve all educational or guidance problems”, 


Gritcism—Although the non-directive technique of coun- 
selling is«being favoured more and more on the principle of 
individual freedom and its letting the counselee take a deci- 
sion, the question that arises is “ To what extentis the young 
counselee capable of making a choice independently and 
without taking advantage of the rich experience and knowledge 
of the counsellor ?” 

3. Eclectic Counselling—The eclectic approach in counsel- 
lig represents a somewhat middle position between the two 
extremes as represented by the ‘non-directive’ technique on 
the one hand and the ‘directive’ technique on the other. 


Humphrey and Traxler—Guidance services, (pp. 162-163). 
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Accordingly in eclectic counselling the counsellor takes into consi- 
deration the personality and needs of thecounseleeand then selects 
the directive or non-directive technique that seems to serve the 
purpose best and is most helpful to the counselee at the parti- 
cular time and in the particular situation. Allowing the mini- 
mum freedom to the individual, the counsellor must see that 
problem or main issue is not side tracked by the counsellee 
so that time is not just wasted and the individual is really 
rendered some useful service. 

Taking into consideration educational practices still deminat- 
ing in our educational institutions the eclectic approach in 
counselling will be found more fruitful and is therefore strongly 
recommended. 

The Counselling Interview—Since the greater part of coun- 
s¢lling programme is to be organized round about the personal 
interview between the counsellor and the counsellee and the 
success of the whole counselling programme depends upon the 
the way interview is conducted, we must take all the necessary 
precautions for conducting an interview properly and effec- 
tively. 

What is an interview—An interview is a face to face meeting 
between individuals at which they together attempt to arrive 
at the solution of some problem. 


Kind of interview—There are different types of interview 
each having a different purpose to be achieved. The different 
types of interview which are commonly held are the follow- 
ing :— 

(a) Employment Interview—This is an interview between an 
employer or a board of employers and the candidate and the 
purpose of such an interview is to determine the suitability 
of the candidate for the job. 


(b) Informational  Interview—The purpose of such an 
interview is to give or secure information. Here the inter- 
viewee either tries to secure some information about the 
interviewee or he gives the needed information to the interviewee 
who seeks it of him. 3 


$ (Q) Disciplinary Interview—The purpose of such an interview 
is to bring about some change in the behaviour. A common 
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example of such an interview is that between the headmaster 
and the school pupil who has been reported against or dis- 
covered by the headmaster himself to be responsible for some 
act of indiscipline or misbehaviour. 


(d) Counselling Interview—The purpose, as already stated 
earlier, is to find a solution of the counselee’s problem. 


Preparation for counselling interview 


(i) Schedule of Interview Programme—Since the counselling 
interview should cover every school pupil about two times 
during his stay in the school, it is very essential that a proper 
schedule of interviews should be prepared much in advance 
and notified. This will not only avoid any chaos or disruption 
of the regular school work but will also help the counsellee to 
come with proper mental make up. As far as possible inter- 
views of pupils should be so scheduled that the pupils can come 
during their fre time or at least they should not have to miss 
their regular class periods. The date and time of interview 
for each pupil in the class should be announced much in ad- 
vance and a copy of the schedule should be given to the teacher 
in-charge of the class. It has been found that a minimum 
time limit of thirty minutes should be fixed for each interview. 
In case any interview is finished in less than that much time 
the remaining time may be utilized in putting down the points 
that emerge out of the interview. 

Preparation for the interview—The first essential preparation 
for an effective interview is the proper physical setting and 
environment. Counselling interview should be carried on in 
a quiet place and there should be no disturbance of any kind. 
A properly lighted room with suitable temperature condition, 
neither too hot nor too cold, a comfortable seat for the coun- 
selee—are some of the things that must be ensured. A tele- 
phone is always a great disturbance and hence it must not be 
there in the room when the interview is being conducted. 

A good counsellor will also prepare himself well for the 
interview before each counselee comes to him. This would 
mean that he shall study all the data about the counsellee 
before he arrives for the interview. He shall know before- 
hand, -by looking through his cumulative record card, what 
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kind of individual is coming for counselling, his family back- 
ground, his academic status, his psychological data, his special 
interests and aptitudes. 

bas Interview itself—Understanding of the purposes of the 
ounselling interview will help in the effective conduct of the 
interview. The following are the broad purposes of a coun- 
selling interview :— 


A(1) Establishing Rapport—The counsellor must establish a 

iendly relationship with the counselee so that there is no 
resistance on the part of the latter and he feels secure in dis- 
cussing freely his problems with the counsellor. 


4 (2) Releasing Tension—The counsellor should help the 
individual overcome all types of tensions, physical and mental, 
help him to “ let off steam” and unload his burden of fears 
and anxieties, 


/ (3) Providing information—Every counsellee is in need of 
some kind of information which he seeks and the counsellor 
should be in a position to provide the needed information to 
him. That means the counsellor should himself be well in- 
formed. 


pl) Encouraging self-understanding—The counsellor should 
help the counsellee to get a true and clear picture of himself 
ze. he should be helped in understanding his interests, needs 
and also his limitations. ‘ 

AG Encouraging constructive planning—It is also the purpose 
of the interview to help the counsellee to develop and carry 
out a constructive plan of action. 

Commenting upon the manner in which the counselling 
interview should be conducted Myers says “ Jf it is a first inter- 
view, the first objective will be to make the pupil feel at ease, 
to disarm any prejudices he may have against the counsellor’s 
office and to gain his confidence. In order to accomplish 
these objectives the counsellor will need to make wise use of 
what he has learnt from examination of the records concern- 
ing the pupil’s special interests and hobbies. The procedure 
involved is very similar to that used in the interview by the 
better news reporters. Every man is a law unto himself. There 
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are no two human beings alike in the world. Before inter- 
viewing a man, you should learn all about that you can. 
The more you analyse the process of interviewing the more 
marked becomes the parallel with salesmanship. Men often 
fail in business because they use the same arguments with 
everybody. They forget that each human being is a law unto 
himself. It should have been impossible to get next to Lloyd 
George with the same line of selling talk which you employed 
to make Sir Dongolar Haif break his chronic silence. Each of 
these remarkable men—and they are types—required an en- 
tirely different type of approach, based upon a knowledge of 
their work, interest, ambitions and personality. 3 


Ever since these early days I have invariably made it a 
point to find out all I possibly could, about a man before I 
went to see him. Before the war if I knew anything about a 
man’s particular hobby or interests I made it my “business to 
find out something about it—whether it was horses, Yachyts, 
good roads, landscope, gardening, first editions, etchings or 
basehall”’.? 


s 
Once the counsellor is able to acquire the confidence of the 


individual his ‘task becomes easy. He can then easily inquire 
into the counselee’s future plan of educational and vocational 
programme and preparation that he was making for the suc- 
cessful implementation of that. If necessary, the particular 
vocation or the area of occupations for which he has shown a 
special liking may be discussed in detail. The discussion of 
any occupation should however, always be in relationship with 
the pupil’s physical health, emotional make up general intelli- 
gence, his interests and aptitudes, school records, his extra- 
curricular activities. Any type of information asked for by 
the counsellee should be readily provided by the counsellor. 
A counselling interview should in general provide an opportu- 
nity to the individual to discover his personal assets and liabili- 
ties that have a bearing upon his future plan, to help him to 
strengthen his assets and to overcome his liabilities. Before 
the interview is brought to a close the counsellor should help 


1. Œ. E. Myers—Principles and Techniques of Vocational 
Guidance, (pp. 253-254). 
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the individual in arriving at a clear solution of his problem and 
to take with him the confidence of achieving the purpose. 
Thus, towards the close of the interview, the counsellor should 
sum up in very clear and unambiguous terms the problem 
that faced the individual and the solution they arrived at through 
mutual discussion. ‘The pupil should go from the interview 
with a feeling that choosing his occupation is a serious under- 
taking and that the responsibility for whatever choice is made 
must rest with him. He should also carry away with him a 
profound belief that the counsellor is genuinely interested in 
helping him to make a wise choice and is able to give him 
reliable assistance in the matter ”. 
Some important Do’s and Do not’s for conducting a counselling 
intrrview :— 
1. Spare the first few minutes for getting acquainted. 
2. Be tactful when opening, the main dciscussion—avoid 
abruptness. 
3. Let the counsellee-talk freely. 
4, Give counsellee your-individed attention. 
5. Do not criticize the counsellee—accept his atitude 
and feelings. 
6. Do not argue. 
7. Be careful about the choice of vocabulary. 
8. Be careful about phrasing questions. 
9. Talk or ask questions only at appropriate times. 
10. Do not over talk—listen more. . 
11, Avoid cross-examining. 
12. Do not be embarrased by silence. 
13. Be sensitive to the values of feeling tones on the differ- 
ent subjects discussed. 
14. Be aware of what the counsellee omits. 
15. Build on counsellee’s strengths. 
16. Avoid “ selling your own ideas”’ to the counsellee. 
17. Stop occasionally for air, give time for recapitulation. 
18. Encourage counsellee to do his own planning. 
19. Summarize the results of interview. 
20. End interview when sufficient ground has been 
covered. 
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The counsellor—The success or failure of the counselling 
programme and from that the success of the whole programme 
of educational and vocational guidance, ultimately depends 
upon the counsellor. It is very important, therefore, that the 
qualifications, his training, mental equipment and his interests 
in the work and counselees, all these together should determine 
his suitability for this great responsibility. W. B. Jones has 
classified the following essential traits as reported by the heads 

[ of the schools and directors of guidance programmes :— 
l. Breadth of interests—This trait is characterised by such 
trait action as :— 2 
(i) Able to get the business point of view. 
(ii) Sympathetic with prospective ‘drop outs’ as well 
as with College preparatory pupils. 
(iii) Interested in various types of people. A 
(iv) Addrssses clubs and various organisations. 
(v) Has interest in pupils’ home and school life. 
2. Co-operation—Co-operation is characterised by such 
: traits as :— o 
(i) Does extra-work occasionally in a cheerful manner, 
(ii) Cooperates with employers in trying to see their 
point of view of employment problems. 
(iii) “ Spends and is spent” for ‘mankind. 
3. Refinement—Refinement in which modesty is outstanding 
sub-trait is characterised by such trait action as :— 
(i) Is not affected, dominating or dictatorial. 
(ii) Is not too cock-sure of the wisdom of his own judg- 
ment. 

4, Magnetism—Magnetism is charact 

actions as :— 
(i) Puts others at ease. 
(ii) Inspires confidence at interview. 
(iii) Makes pupils feel that they are always welcome to 
see him and that they will be given help. 
5. Considerateness—This trait is characterised by the follow- 


erised by such trait 


ing :— 
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(i) Appreciates teachers’ difficulties in working out 
students’ adjustments. 

(ii) Exhibits human understanding of those less for- 
tunate. 

(iii) Has real love for fellowmen without being senti- 
mental.1 Š 


Besides the above mentioned personality traits the other 
qualifications of a counsellor should be :— 


(a) A graduate with post-graduate teachers training. 
An M. A. Psychology with B.T./B. Ed. or a gra- 
duate with M. Ed. degree should be preferred. 
(b) A full-fledged training in Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance received at a regular training 
o centre. 
(c) About three years’ teaching experience of High and 
Higher Secondary classes. 
(d) Experience of conducting psychological tests of 
pupils. 2 
Duties of the Counsellor—Besides conducting counselling inter- 
views which will keep him busy for the major part of the day 
throughout the year, the counsellor has the following more 
functions to perform :— À 


(1) To meet the teacher-in-charge and discuss the interests 
and hobbies of each pupil of his class. 

(2) To hold conferences with pupils in groups and make 
them aware of the fact that choosing a suitable 
vocation and then planning for it is a serious task 
and they must attend to it whole heartedly. 

(3) To meet the parents of the pupils and discuss with 
them their plans regarding their wards. 

(4) To meet the representatives of industry, business, 
and the professions and to gather information 
from them regarding different occupations. 


Walter B. Jones—“Traits of Vocational Counsellors”? The 
Vocational Guidance Magazine IX (May, 1931). 
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(5) He shall be over all incharge of the cumulative re- 
cords of the pupils and will provide the necessary 
guidance to the teachers in-charge whenever 
needed. 

In a way, the counsellor has to look after the various sides 
of the guidance programme and he has to work as a sort of 
coordinator between the various agencies involved in the pro- 
gramme of guidance.) 


CHAPTER XI 
FOLLOW-UP WORK IN GUIDANCE 


Follow-up—its meaning and purpose ; types of follow-up work— 
of the individuals still in school ; of the “ Drop outs’, of the “ School 
Leavers”. Methods and means of follow-up work. 

‘Follow-up’ is an integral part of the guidance programme 
and without this the utility of the entire programme is reduced 
to half. This means that the responsibility of the guidance 
workers does not cease by helping the individual in making a 


proper educational and vocational choice, not even by helping . 


him to prepare and enter upon the chosen occupation but it 
extends to’ helping him in making proper adjustments to the 
occupation and with fellow—workers and if nécessary to help 
him to change to another job wherein he may make better 
adjustments. 


Purposes of ‘ follow-up’ work—A follow-up > programme i 
the following objectives behind it :— 

(1) To find out the nature and extent of progress made 
by the individual in his occupation. 

(2) To discover the areas of life and occupation in which 
the individual has made proper adjustments. 

(3) To discover the areas of life and occupation in which 
the individual has not been able to make successful 
progress, 

(4) To find out the adequacy or inadequacy of the guid- 
ance programme from the point of view of the 
counselees and the employers. 

(5) In the light of the information, so obtained, to re- 
adjust the guidance programme so as to meet the 
needs of the individual better. 

It is very important, therefore, that the counsellor should 
remain in touch with the counselees after they have left the 
school and watch their progress in the field of chosen wory. 
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But, because of the limitations of time, money and interest, the 
follow-up programme is generally overlooked by school coun- 
sellors. However, because of the great importance of it, fol- 
low-up work should not be overlooked. 

Categories of follow-up work—The follow-up work can ke 
classified under three broad categories and the nature of follow- 
up work and the method will depend upon the situation in 
which the counselee is placed. The three categories of the 
follow-up work are :— 

(1) Follow-up of the individuals still in the school. 

(2) Follow-up of the drop-outs’ i.e. those who have left 
the school without completing the high school 
course. 

(3) Follow-up of the individuals who go out of the school 
after completing their full course. 

Follow-up of the individuals while still in School—The purpose 
of follow-up work for the counselees, while they are still in 
school, is to find out the extent to which they have been able 
to take decision with regard to choices or the extent to which 
they have been able to ‘overcome the problem or problems 
that confronted them. The best method for follow-up wory 
with such counselees is through voluntary interviews with the 
consellor. After the first counselling interview the counselees 
should go back with the confidence that the doors of the coun- 
sellor were always open to them for further consultation and 
help. In each of these follow-up interviews which should be 
as informal as possible, each individual and his problem should 
be treated as unique and should be attended to as seriously as 
possible. The problems with which the counselee generally 
comes at the follow-up interview.are those which he actually 
encounters in working along his decisions and choices arrived 
at earlier. These problems are of different nature than those 
anticipated earlier either by the counselee himself or the 
counsellor. Traxler points out that “in the follow-up activi- 
ties the counsellor’s main objective is to obtain answers to such 
questions as these (1) How well is the counselee following the 
plan that he developed earlier ? (2) How well is he adjusting 
himself to his current situation ? (3) In the light of new deve- 
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lopments does he need assistance in modifying his plans or is 
he making further adjustments ? Through the answers of 
these questions the counsellor tries to calculate the counselee’s 
progress towards the latter’s chosen goal ”,1 

Follow-up of the Drop-outs’—The school guidance programme 
has much responsibility for those who for force of circumstances 
are constrained to leave the school, as for those who continue 
their schooling till completion of the course. The counsellor, 
as soon as he discovers a prospective drop-out, should first 
of all explore all possible means to see if the individual could 
be helped to continue his schooling. But when he gets con- 
vinced that the individual cannot continue he should arrange 
another interview with him and discuss with him the plans 
that the counselee wishes to follow after leaving the school. 
He should discover at this interview the unanticipated develop- 
ments that have compelled the counselee to modify his earlier 
plans, to discuss with him his new plans and Ifow he proposes 
to set about it. He should help him to go out with the confi- 
dence that he could still make a success of his career and that 
he could always look back to the counsellor .for help whenever 
he was faced with any difficulty. The counselee should be 
helped to feel that he is leaving the school with promising ideas 
and that he would surely succeeded in what he was under- 
taking. 


Follow-up’ of the individuals who go out after completing their 
course at school—As pointed out earlier in this chapter the follow- 
up work helps the counsellor to evaluate the usefulness of the 
school guidance programme and also it helps the counselees 
to be encouraged to refer back to the counsellor any problems 
of adjustment that they encounter after actually entering upon 
an occupational training course or an occupation. In order 
that the follow-up work is carried on easily it is essential to 
maintain a register of school leavers. The register should 
indicate the name and complete address of the individual, the 
date of completion of the school course, the date of first coun” 
selling interview, the date of the follow-up interview yale ah 
school the decisions made by the individual at the first inter- 


1, Humphreys and Traxler—Guidance Services, p- 210- 
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view, the difficulties met by him in the execution of the plan 
and how he overcame them, his plans with regard to his edu- 
cational and vocational pursuits after leaving school. Suffi- 
cient space should be provided against each individual’s entries 
for follow-up information. From many practical points of 
view it is very essential that the counsellor has a second inter- 
view with every school leaver immediately before the time 
they are to leave the school. This type of record will help the 
school to carry out follow-up’ studies, 


7 of . ~ 
—There are various possible means 
or devices for an effective follow-up work. Some of them 
are :— 


Means of follow-up 
peel IES 


(b) Telephonic conversation. 
(c) Visits to the place of occupation. 
(d) Letters%to and from the individuals. 
3 (e) Discussions with the present counsellors. 

(Because of practical and financial implications, the ques- 
tiohnaire technique will bê found to be most useful. But it is 
very essential that the questionnaire should be properly worded, 
should be as simple and short as possible. There are three 
main items of information that are to be asked for in the ques- 
tionnaire. These are :— 

(i) The educational institutions or training institution 
attended by the counselee after completing his 
high school course. 

(ii) The occupation previously followed and or followed 
by him at present. 

(iii) Difficulties encountered by him in the pursuit of 
his goal. 

We suggest the following questionnaire for follow-up study. 
This questionnaire is to be filled out by the counselees and 
returned to the counsellors . In order to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the counselees the questionnaire must accompany a 
sort of little note requesting the counselee to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire and to return it to the conusellor, clearly stating the 
Purpose of the study. 
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Date of leaving School 


1. Name 


2. Present Address 

3. Occupation and the exact nature of the job now 
follows, if any- 

4, Monthly emoluments and other facilities such as 4 
rent free house or conveyance etc 
(_ Se eS se 

if any, attended after leaving 

tained 


5. Colleges or Universities, 
the school and the degrees or diplomas ob 
See 

6. Specialized field of training received (giving the 
course attended an 
was recevied: 


7. Did you have any specialization in „mind when you 
were in school ? Ye ————_ NO 
If so, what specialization did you look forward 
to ? 

8. Have you been in some job before entering into the 
present one, if any? If so, what was the nature of 
the previousjob and for how long did you stay in it? 


9, What are the specific reasons for which you left that 


job ? 


10. Are you happy with the present job ? Yes 
A No obatan the specific 
dimculties that you are not able to overcome. 
Signature-——___—dale 
In order to tabulate results and base his conclusion upon 
them, the guidance worker should ensure that he has received 
back at least half the total number of copies of the question- 
naire sent out and that the number of filled out questionnaires 
from any group of individuals should be fairly representative 
of the group. In the event of either of these two conditions not 
being fulfilled the results arrived at should be treated as tenta- 
tive and no conclusions should be based upon them. Other- 
wise, the purpose of the study will be forefeited. 


d the institution where training - 
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CHAPTER XII 
PSYCHO—DYNAMICS OF ADJUSTMENT 


Meaning of adjustment—factors influencing adjustment; mal: 
adjustment, factors contributing to it, types of maladjustment, its preven- 
tion, care and cure. Therapeutic treatment of ` the maladjusted- 
individual, Group and Play Therapy. Adolescence—its nature, strains 
and stresses—Emotional Problems and how to meet them.' i 


Introduction—All through this volume we have been empha- 
sizing the fact that it is the primary duty of the school to help 


. its pupils to adjust themselves to the environment in the school 


and the society. Gone are the days when it was enough for 
the school to discover a maladjusted pupil, label him as pro- 
blem child and extern him out of the school. Modern educa- 
tion considers it the responsibility of the school to help and 
guide the maladjusted children as much as to guide the adjusted 
and normal child. In our introductory chapters we have stated 
already that educational ahd vocational guidance is only one 
of the aspects of guidance programme and that an effective 
and well organized guidance programme cannot afford to 
overlook the cases of maladjusted pupils. Maladjustment in 
social life is very closely linked with maldjustment in edu- 
cational enterprise and vocational pursuits and the converse 
is equally true. It is the duty of the school programme, there- 
fore, to be of active help and guidance to those: individuals 
also who, because of certain unfortunate environmental factors, 
have not found it easy to adjust themselves., The present 
chapter has, therefore, been devoted to the discussion of the 
cases of misbehaviour or maladjustment and the methods of 
dealing with them. 

Meaning of Adjustment—Adjustment refers to the degree of 
harmony between the individual and his environment. Since 
continuous changes are taking place in the physical and social 
environment as also changes in the physical and mental state 
of the individual resulting in the changing relationship between 
the environment and the individual, adjustment is both conti- 
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nuous as well as complex. Adjustment, therefore, does not 
depend upon one or two personality traits of the individual; it, 
instead, depends upon the way the interacting elements are 
organized. Accordingly, different persons adjust themselves 
differently in the same or similar physical and social situations. 
The degree of adjustment depends partly upon the potentiali- 
ties within the individual and partly upon certain conditions 
of the environment. This means that when maladjustment 
exists the major sources are not necessarily found in the indivi- 
dual, they may lie in the environment or in both the individual 
and the environment. It is possible ta allocate the main sources 
to. one or the other, since, as pointed out earlier, the causes 
can be ascribed to the interaction between them. It should, 
therefore, be understood that the change essential to bring 
about a re-adjustment need not necessarily take place in the 
individual; changes in the hostile or unsuitable environment 
contribute as much to the adjustment of the individual as in his 
own modes of physical and emotional reaction. Psychologists 
have established beyond doubt that the most common and 
potent cause of maladjustment of the individual is’ the dis-satis- 
faction of his basic needs. 

Fundamental needs of the individual—Every individual has a 
certain number of drives, urges or needs that,crave for satis- 
faction. To a great extent satisfaction and dis-satisfaction of 
these needs determine the degree of adjustment and maladjust- 
ment of the individual. The basic needs of human beings 
can be divided into two main categories:— 

(a) Physical or organic needs—Under this head we may in- 
clude all bodily wants such as food, drink, sleep and rest, 
elimination and sex urge, suitable atmospheric temperature, 
etc, 

(6) Personality or Emotional needs—Under this head may be 
included some of the most important emotional needs tor whose 
satisfaction every individual is consciously and unconsciously, 
at all times, striving. These are :— 

(1) The need for Independence— Every individual wants to 
have a sense of independence in some way so that he may be 
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free to do things in accordance with his own way when he feels 
like doing so. 


(2) The need for Reciprocal Affection—Each individual desires 
to be affectionate to people with whom he associates as also 
he craves both for loving and be-loved, somebody to shower 
our love and affection upon and some-one to love us and be 
affectionate to us. 


(3) The need of a sense of Belongingness—Every individual 
wants to belong to some one as also he wants some to belong 
to him. ‘To be possessed and be possessive’ is also a very 
strong desire of every individual. Satisfaction of this need 
Provides him what we call a sense of ‘ social security ’, 


(4) The need of self-respect—Every one builds up certain 
values and standards for one’s self and he wishes, to conform 
to these values and norms. We all wish to maintain our self- 
respect which Comes through conformity with one’s own values 
and standards. 

(5) The need for social Recognition—Apart from. self-respect 
an individual needs to ‘be respected by others around him. 
Individuals want their actions and modes of behaviour to be 
approved by their fellowmen and crave their admiration and 


praise for his activities. 

How Adjustment is Brought About ?—Individuals crave ful- 
filment of their basic needs ; their satisfaction provides him 
relief and dis-satisfaction leads to unrest. But even in the carly 
years of his life the child finds that he can’t always find satis- 
taction for all of his needs, particularly the emotional needs. 
He has to suffer frustration of some of his emotional needs, 
But the individual is capable of making | modifications and 
adjustments in his behaviour. The first big adjustment that 
an infant is required to make is at the arrival of another baby 
when the elder one finds that he can no longer command the 
full attention and care of his parents and others n the home. 
But very soon the child makes adjustments to the new and 
changed situation. Similarly when a child leaves the home 
and is put in some school he has to make new adjustments, 


Some of the emotional needs of the child which are finding 
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full satisfaction within the limited social environment of the 
home, are frustrated, ¢.g. he does not get the same amount of 
social recognition that he has: been so far used to. Also in 
the home the young child has been the centre of affection of 
everyone around him but the environment in the school can. 
hardly provide hin half as much affection. This change of 
environment which has to come in the life of every individual, 
causes certain amount of emotional set-back in the child and 
very often we find that there is some fall even in the 1.Q. 
of the child caused by this emotional shock. But the child soon 
overcomes this by bringing about modification and adjustments 
within himself. The fall in the 1.Q. is also soon made up in 
majority of cases. Such children have no trouble and their 
growth continues in a normal way. 


However, there are quite a few children whose personality 
needs do not find satisfaction either in the hime or in the 
school. There may be some children whose emotional needs 
are better satisfied in the home than in the school while there 
may be still others whose needs find satisfaction in the school 
while, because of the hostile attitude of their parents, these 
remain unsatisfied in the home. Such children take to typical 
behaviour patterns and very soon they are classed as “ problem 
children”. As pointed out earlier the causes of much mal- 
adjustment can always be traced to certain environmental 
factors within the home and within the school administration 
and practices. 

Similarly, after leaving the school, the individual has to 
make newer adjustment in the community wherein he has to 
act with a greater sense of social responsibility and determine 
his modes of reaction independently. He has to adjust himself 
to his vocation, his fellowmen and other social situations which 
are not always so agreeable. The degree of the adjustment 
of the individual is indicated by the level of his efficiency ar 
his work and reveals the degree of his satisfaction in life in 
general. A person who is always grumbling and clamouring 
his dis-satisfaction with his vocation and associates will be found 
to be leading an equally miserable life in the home. In such 
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cases the trouble lies more within the individual rather than 
in his environments. 

Maladjustment and Factors Contributing to it—The individual is 

faced with a problem of adjustment whenever any of his needs 
is thwarted or his progress towards a set goal is blocked “ Block- 
ing results in a condition of heightened tension caused by the 
„arousal of emotion in the individual. The effect of the emo- 
tional state upon the individual depends, to some extent, upon 
its intensity. If the emotion is not too strong, a feeling of an- 
noyance serves usually to increase the motivation to ‘get 
around’ the barrier to find a solution. This is accomplished 
by an increased mobilization of energy which may be used to 
advantage. Yet, despite these favourable factors, the effect of 
frustration upon thinking is not often salutary. The thwarted 
individual may be somewhat handicapped in responding in 
an adequate manner to the many problem stituations which 
require for their solution calm judgment or skill rather than 
strength or just more activity. The effect may also depend 
upon the nature of emotion. If it takes the form of anxiety 
or despair, as for example, when the individual interprets the 
thwarting of the strong basic need as due to his own deficiency 
or as a threat to his security, the individual's livelihood of 
making an adequate response is much reduced. 


In any case the individual reacts to the adjustment problem. 
typically by making some attempt to discharge (eliminate) or 
reduce the tension, that is, to reach a solution. Whether the 
solution reached is complete, partial or temporary depends 
upon the specific characteristics of the problem and of the 
individual concerned”’.* 

Factors responsible for the thwarting of basic needs—The most 


common factors which thwart the basic neéds of the individuals 


may be classified under four broad heads. These are :— 

1. Physical Factors in the Environment—Heavy rain, a wind- 
storm or hailstorm or snowfall, a breach in the road or any 
such catastrophy may sometimes thwart basic needs and arouse 
emotions. For example, a farmer who was expecting a bumper 


1 Arthur Gates—Educational Psychology, p. 632. 
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ciop is frustrated when a locust-swarm destroys the crop. Simi- 
laly one who was looking forward to meeting his fiancee is 
very much frustrated when an unexpected hailstorm makes 
their mecting impossible. 

2. Factors in the social Environment—The social customs and 
laws and the legal bindings are the most common source of 
frustration in an adult’s life. Similarly in the life of the child 
submission to the restrictions imposed by his parents and tea- 
chers causing frustration of his urgent needs is a common 


experience. 


3. Economic Factors—Lack of adequate funds sometimes 
causes frustration of our basic needs. Girls of poor families 
of India are sometimes not able to marry because their parents 
are not in a position to offer rich dowry. 

4, Personal Limitations—A girl who had set for herself the 
goal of becoming a film star fails to achieve tht goal because 
she lacks screen beauty. A young man planning to take up 
engineering as his occupation meets a big frustration when 
having stood first in the admission test ke is rejected on grounds 
of poor eye-sight. 

We have outlined about some of the general factors that 
cause frustration of our needs and thus raise adjustment pro- 
blems for the individual. We shall now discuss the more 
specific factors that are often responsible for maladjustments 
of the individuals in the home and in the school. 


Factors in the Home 
l. Poverty—Poverty in the home is as common a source 
of frustration of the needs of the child in the home as those of 


adults. Extremely poor homes are not able to provide even 
against hunger and cold. Poverty is responsible for develop- 


ing two types of feelings in the individual—the feeling of in- 
security and feeling of inferiority. 
2. Neglectful parents—Another common factor that contri- 


butes to the frustrations of the child is due to neglectful behaviour 
of either or both of the parents. This is particularly true in 
the case of step-children when the step-parent jis most com- 
monly likely to neglect the step-child. Sometimes even foolish 
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parents who indulge in each other too much, neglect ther 
children. The needs of the child which particularly remain 
unfulfilled under this situation are the needs of belongingness 
and reciprocal affection. 

3. Overprotecting parents—Contrasted with the neglectful 
parents are the over-protecting parents. The situation here 
is of an another extreme and is very much responsible for the 
frustration of the child leading to his maladjustment as in the 
case of neglectful parents. The over-protecting parents do not 
let the child develop any sense of independence nor do they 
let the child harden their personality by trying to do any and 
every odd thing that the child wants them to do. The writer 
knows a case where a highly educated couple used to provide 
this sort of protection to the child. In their texts of psychology 
the parents had read that the source of maladjustment was 
frustration and, hence they, very foolishly enough, tried to 
ensure that they did every thing for the child that he asked 
for. Numerous examples of all sorts of odd demands made 
by the child and the parents’ bid to carry them out, are avail- 
able. To their great disappointment they found that their 
methods of preventing maladjustment in their child only re- 
sulted in an extreme case of physical and emotional maladjust- 
ment. 

4. Strained Relationship between father and mother—Another 
difficult situation for a child in the home is that caused by the 
strained relationship between the father and the mother. In 
such situations the general sense of insecurity in the home has 
its impact upon the young mind. The strained relationship 
between the parents results in the neglect of the child. Very 
often a child is foolishly used by such parents as a Means of 
compensation for their own frustration. 

5. Rigid Discipline or Hard Moral Standards of the familyp— 
Some parents are ‘ strict disciplinarions’ and they behave more 
like police inspectors rather than as parents in the home. Such 
parents are not prepared to make any discount for the age of 
the child. They impose military rule in thse home and expect 
unflinching obedience to the restrictions on the part of the 
children, Similarly hard moral standards of the family, to 
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which every child must conform, is another stressing situation 
for the child. Hard moral standards do not make any allow- 
ance for the natural developmental behaviour through which 
every child must pass as a normal process of growth and deve- 
lopment. The extremely rigid discipline of the home and its 
demand for conformity to hard moral standards results in the 
development of a reaction in the child. This may lead to his 
growing into either a defiant child or an extremely submissive 
‘one. 

Factors in the School—We must understand that the school 
should be just an extension of the home and the general atmos- 
phere of the school be as homely and ‘permissive’ as possible. 
But in actual practice there are quite a few difficult situations 
which demand readjustments on the part of the pupils. The 
most common sources of pupils’ frustration in the school are the 
following :— 


(1) Teachers’ Personality and Altitude—Certain teachers, both 
through look as well as through their behaviour, exhibit rather 
unsympathetic and un-understanding attitude towards their 
wards. The result is that pupils do not have a sense of security 


in the school. 


(2) Unsuitable Curricuiin—A very common cause of child's 
frustration in the school 1s the unsuitable curriculum to which 
he has to submit, The school provides same type of curriculum 
for all pupils and thus overlooks the important psychological 
factors of age, ability and aptitudes. Recognizing their im- 
portance in the proper growth and development modern pedagogy 
has shifted its ground from an emphasis on three H’s (edueation 
of the head, heart and hand) to three A’s (education according 
to age, ability and aptitude of the child). A gifted child and 
a backward child, both have to meet frustrations in the common 
type of school kecause it does not meet the needs of either of 
them. 

(3) Defective Methods of  Teaching—Unsuitable methods of 
teaching which provide for no initiative and independence for 
the child also present difficult situations for the pupils and quite 
often their maladjustment in schoo! can be traced back to 
such defective methods of teaching. 
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(4) Extremely strict Disciplin:—As in the case of home so also. 
in the case of school, an extremely rigid discipline has an un- 
desirable effect on the personality growth of the pupils. The 
non-permissive atmosphere of the school and the police-like 
attitude of the teachers devoid the pupils of the sense of in- 
dependence and social security. 

The various environmental factors in the home and in the 
school, such as outlined above, are responsible for causing 
‘behaviour problems’ of young children resulting in many forms 
of behaviour patterns. Some of the common forms of these 
behaviour patterns are discussed below :— 

Types of maladjustment Problems and How to meet them—It has 
already been emphasized that persistent thwarting of a basic 
need or needs results in the maladjustment of the individual. 
Psychologically, an adjustment problem presented by any 
individual is just the method of reaction of the individual and 
his way of meting the frustrating situation. Maladjusted 
behaviour is either a ‘ reaction formation’ or a means of com- 
pensation for the thwarted need of the individual. 

Each case of maladjustment is peculiar in its own way and 
is a type in itself. Yet, just as we have enlisted certain general 
factors that cause maladjustment, we can discuss some com- 
s of maladjustment, or problem behaviour. As 
all problems of adjustment arise from one 
type of frustration or another. Each frustration causes neural 
tension and mental conflict. Every individual attempts to 
reduce the neural tensions by adopting some measure. These 
measures are sometimes effective and desirable modes of social 


behaviour. But sometimes these are quite ineffective and the 
expression. takes the form of undesirable social behaviour. 
The undesirable modes of reaction that individuals take up 
sare the maladjustment pro 


blems some very common forms of 

which are briefly discussed below :— 
1. Aggression—It is the most common experience with us 
all that an infant becomes aggressive towards the mother or 
is physical or emotional needs are 


the father when some of h p l : 
frustrated. Infants express their aggression either by inflicting 
physical pain upon the body of the mother (as by biting at the 


east) or by striking at her out of 


mon form: 
pointed out above, 
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annoyance and anger. Sometimes, aggression takes the form: 
of ‘indirect expression’. Indirect expression of aggression 
towards the parents takes such forms as beating the younger 
sibling, breaking something or throwing down something om 
the floor, beating the wall or the floor with a stick or by re- 
fusing food. ‘Bed wetting’ in the case of grown up children is 
also a means of expressing indirect aggression. An extremely 
typical and rather uncommon form of indirect aggression was 
once discovered by the writer in the behaviour of a problem 
child of an upper middle class family of Chandigarh wherein 
as a reaction to the unsympattetic and dis-affectionate behaviour 
of the father towards his child, he (the child) expressed his 
aggression towards the father by insisting upon sleeping with 
the mother each night. It may be of interest to learn that 
the child at that time was 12 years of age and had two younger 
sibblings aiso. This mode of behaviour on the part of the 
child naturally stiffened the attitude of the father towards 
him more and more and in this a vicious circle of aggression 
and counter-aggression had been set up between the father 


and the son. 
2. Regression—When an individial meets frustration and 


is faced with a like situation with which he cannot cope, he 
adopts such forms of reaction as are typical of earlier age. We, 
then say, that the individual has regressed back and the beha- 
viour pattern is classified as ‘ regression’. Individuals take to 
regression, when faced with certain difficult social situation to 
which the individual is unable to react in a socially approved 
manner, he meets the situation by indulging in infantile 
behaviour which is not bound so much by social norms and 
standards. The child-like behaviour into which all of us at 
some time or another and into which the only son or the only 
daughter or the only child constantly indulge even at a grow™ 
up age, are typical illustrations of regressive behaviour. Acute 
cases of regression take the form of a severe mental disease 
known as schizophrania. In such cases the patient uncons- 
ciously regresses back to the early infantile s‘ate and he is Ok 
able to manage the ordinary routine of his life like dressing, 
eating and eliminating. So we may say that any attemp: 
to solve a difficult situation in an immature way is an example 
of regression. 
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3. Day Dreaming—Pethaps the most commen form of meet- 
ing frustrating situation is < day-dreaming’. When one’s 
wishes and needs are blocked and frustrated we fulfil them in 
Thus, when a youngman fails to marry the 
girl he very much loves, he lapses into day-dreaming and thus 
fulfills his cherished desire at ideational level. Similarly the 
young hero who thought cf making a name for himself by sta- 
nding first in the school sports, when frustrated, indulges into- 
day-dreaming and there he enjoys the admiration and applausa 
of everyone which, he otherwise failed to win. Day-dreaming 
becomes habitual with certain children and people. Such 
persons are often found to lapse into imagination whenever 
they are met with any frustration with the result that they with- 
draw themselves from life around them and live in a world of 


the world of imagination where there is no one to 
wants to do. 


imagination. 


their own, 
challenge his right over things he wishes to have or 
Such persons arẹ gradually incapacitated and are not able to 


take any useful part in life. 


n—When we fail to achieve the goal set 


4, Rationalizatio 
s, we sometimes 


forth by the particular basic need or basic need: 
“Tt was not this”. or “ perhaps 
there is something better in store for me”. These are some 
ples of everyday experience in which people often 
e-adjustment in their life. The 


content ourselves by saying, 


common exam) 


meet a failure and bring about r 
proverb ‘Grapes are sour’ exactly conveys the meaning of 


rationalization. Religion and God are two great forces which 
help us to rationalize our failures and thus save us from break- 
ing under the stress and strain of extreme frustration and 


misery. 

n—Sometimes we bring about readjustment 

Ives that what we saw is not a reality 

or that what we did was not through free-will but were only 

forced by the circumstances to do so. By so believing we try 

to escape the hard reality which may be difficult to cope with. 
suddenly discovers his son to be 


Example: A godly person 
indulging into anti-social activities. Although he may have 
seen the fact with his own eyes yet he may say, “No, No, he 


5. Self-deceptio 


by trying to convince ourse 
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can’t be my son. He must have been some other boy. My 
son can never stoop so low ”. 


6. Identification—Through identification we fulfill many of 
our thwarted needs. Identification means to identify oneself 
with some other person’. While reading a novel of adventure 
or seeing a movie of heroic deed we often compensate our own 
failings by identifying ourselves with the hero or heroine. 
Identification is typical of the age of adolescence. That is why 
stories, novels and movies of great adventures are liked most 


at that age. 


7. Repression—When we are not able to meet any 
frustrating situation through any of the means discussed above 
we ‘repress’ the aroused need. So long as the need is sup- 
pressed at the conscious level there is not much danger but 
when suppression becomes unconscious (that is what repression 
is) it is wrought with dangers because a repressed wish may 
be responsible for disrupting the life of an individual at any 
later stage of life. All forms of mental diseases can be traced 
back to be due to some repressed wish during earlier years of 
growth and development. 

Prevention, Care and Cur: of Maladiustmant, Preventun—The 
preventive measures against maladjustment are those recom- 
mended by mental hygienists. The first important and most 
effective principle in this direction is to recognize the indivi- 
duality of the child and to give him duc respect and importance 
As pointed out above, frustration of self-esteem is a potent 
factor in maladjustment. The second principle is that while 

. putting children to work or while doing something for them 
we should try to look at things from the point of view of the 
children, giving due consideration to their age and interest 
and not do things or expect them to do things from our own 
view-point. We must not forget even for a moment that 4 
child is not an adult and therefore we should not expect of 
him the behaviour of adult level. Similarly our standards 
of morality and discipline should also be in conformity with the 
age and stage of child’s growth. It is very wrong to expect 
the child to come up to the adults’ standards of moral and 
intellectual behaviour. Efforts should be made to see that 
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normal satisfaction of the basic needs, physical and emotional, 
of the child is ensured. In short, it is an attitude of complete 
understanding and sympathy on the part of parents and teachers 
that can prevent all types of maladjustment of children. 
We should be able to give complete sense of security and affec- 
tion to the child so that he may feel one with the environment. 

Care and Cure—Before deciding upon the method of handling 
the maladjusted child and of guiding him into normal adjust- 
ment it is very essential to find out the type of adjustment pro- 
blem and its intensity. We should also first trace the factor 
or factors that contribute or have contributed to the malad- 
justment of the child. Gates? has suggested four criteria to 
determine the gravity of the adjustment problem. These 


according to him are :— 


The basic versus non-basic character of the need. 

The dusation of the frustration. 

The number of needs thwarted, and 

. The degree of awareness of the frustration or the 

source of frustration, on the part of the individual. 

Gates adds that when basic needs are involved, the dura- 

tion, number and degree of awareness are important consi- 

deratios. When non-basic needs are involved, the other 

criteria are relatively unimportant. 


FOUN 


To find out the type and intensity of adjustment problem 
the following techniques are commonly employed :— 

1, The Adjustment Blank and Inventories—We have already 
discussed at length some of the most commonly used adjustment 
blanks under the chapter of Personality Traits. With the 
help of these blanks and inventories we can find out the degree 
of adjustment problem. 

2. Observation—Observation of children in free situation, 
ie., when they think they are not being watched often gives a 
real insight into their personality traits. The main difficulty, 
however, is that the observer is likely to make mistakes in 
interpreting and in arriving at conclusions. The method can, 
to some extent, become reliable if careful record of observa- 


l. Arthur Gates—Educational Psychology, pp. 637—638. 
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tion is made and also that the child’s reactions are observed 
under different situations. 

3. Conference with parents—A conference with parents can 
give more information about the child and provide a deeper 
insight into his problem. A discussion of the child’s 
behaviour often leads to correct diagnosis of trouble. 

Interview with the pupil—An interview with the child ¢ 
ducted cleverly and wisely can go a long way to show us the 
mental working of the child’s mind and in tracing the cause 
of the trouble. But the success of such an interview depends 
upon the tact of the interviewer. The interview must adopt 
a very objective attitude towards the child and must be able 
to win the confidence of the child by sympathising with him 
and appreciating his difficulties. 

The _case-study—Case study is the more dependable and 
comprehensive of all the methods of conducting an inquiry 
into the cases of maladjustment. With the'help of the case- 
study we attempt to have a complete picture of the child’s life, 
together with the various types of home, school and other social 
influences that act and interact upon him. It includes a de- 
tailed description of the problem as it stands at present, its 
past history and its future indications. 

Therapeutic Procedure of Correcting Maladjustment—Treatment 
of the maladjusted child has to be essentially individual and 
the particular technique to be used is determined in accord- 
ance with the clinical information collected about the child 
and in the light of the diagnosis of the problem. It is not 
possible, therefore, to lay down some definite prescription 
for treating the maladjusted children. Each case has to be 
dealt with individually because treatment with a particular 
problem child may not be found suitable for the treatment 
of another child showing the same type of symptoms. How- 
ever, in affecting a treatment we concentrate on the following 


on- 


steps of procedure :— 

(a) Medical Examination of the child—A thorough me 
examination of the child before starting any psycholo 
treatment, is a must. This is just to ensure that the cause 
of the trouble may not be physical. If any physicat ailment 


dical 
gical 


problem à ? 
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or disability is discovered the child should be given proper medi- 
‘cal treatment till he is completely cured of the ailment. 


(b) Changing the child’s Fnvtroninent—Sometimes a change 
in the environmental conditions of the child helps him very 
much. These changes may include a change ın his playmates, 
his school aad sometimes his livmg place. Environmental 
changes must be affected when we find that the conditions | 
in which the child at present is are not conducive to his normal 
growth and where the atmosphere around is rather hostile 


to the child. 


(c) Change in the attitude of the Parents and Teachers—Half 
of thé trouble evaporates as soon as the parents and the tea- 
chers are able to change their attitude towards the child. They 
should be advised to give up their attitude of aggression towards 
the child and to adopt an attitude of sympathy-and affection. 
Mention has already been made of a typical case elsewhere 
earlier in ihis' chapter, of extreme aggression of the father 
towards one of his sons who as a result of it adopted infantile 
behaviour. The child was cured of his trouble as soon as, on 
the advice of the writer, the father was able to change his 
attitude towards the son. 

Changing the altitude of the Individual—After bringing about 
adjustments and readjustments of the physical and social en- 
vironment of the child it is equally important to bring about a 
change in the attitude of the individual himself so as to change 
his perspective of the fruStrating situation, or by adopting 
some means of relieving him of his emotional tension caused 
by the frustration of his needs. Extreme cases of maladjust- 
ment should be referred to a psychologist or a child guidance 


centre because they cannot be adequately handled by the 


school teachers themselves. The techniques employed by 
child guidance clinics may be classified under the following 
three types of psycho-therapy :— r 

i. Individual Theraby—This comes very close to psycho- 
analysis. Each child is attended to individually by the psy- 
chologist. The therapy mainly revolves round play through 
which the child seeks self-expression. Imitation, construction, 
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destruction and the world of fantasy, displayed through play, 
give the therapeusist a deep insight into the child’s problems. 
Psycho-analytic technique is applied to interpret child’s play- 
Though a little, this technique has its compensation also m 
dealing with children. Repressions are less esiablished in 
children ; their trust is easier to gain and they are therefore 
easier to deal with. In this therapy the first essential is to have 
a real love for children and a trust in their treatment. The 
therapeutist gains their confidence and _re-es:ablishes that sense 
of security which is the basis of all normal development. Se- 
condly, an atmosphere of freedom is to be provided. A friendly 
detachment of the therapeutist rather than cold development 
and over-protection, is essential. The clinic provides toys to 
suit the child’s age and taste. Elaborate toys, such as Maccano 
sets, are to be avoided. Sand and water form the most essential 
equipment of the clinic. “Large pots and brushes with finger- 
painting equipment, rather than stereotyped paint boxes should 
also be provided. Ordinary school games which provide a 
medium of conversation and an opportunity to project problems 
should form a part of the clinic’s equipment. The therapeutist 
must avoid early interpretation, lest the child should become 
frightened and antagonistic. The interpretation given later 
should he simple and exact in terms of what the child is doing 
in his play. 

Group Therapy—This therapy is administered to a play 
group in which number of children play together bat under 
varying degrees of control and organisation. The child is 
given the free will to join or not. The therapeutist remains 
in the background but acts like a “catalytic agent”, Before 
resorting to group therapy each child is first interviewed in- 
dividually for at least one session. This is done for the ventila- 
tion of his difficulties and for making a direct approach 
according to the condition of the case. In the group, where the 
child is free to play alone or join together with other children 
of the group, the therapeutist makes suitable selection of child- 
ren. Even in the group the therapeutist should give the impres- 
sion that he knows the children individually. In the group 
the mentally ill becomes tolerant of one another’s peculiarities. 
The group treatment involves each child’s transference with 
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the therapeutist as well as transference with the whole group. 
Atmosphere is free and they come to know each other very soon. 
The neurotic child, for the first time, begins to realize that 
the other children also feel the same way as he does. He also 
uses other children to play out his difficulties by making them 
objects in his fantasy-play. Presence of the therapeutist helps 
them through their destructive moods so that they do not harm 
one another. A rebellious child shows resentment against 
authority by making a model of the therapeutist and pelting 
it with stones. This way they talk out their aggression and 
fantasies. Thus the major effort is to make the children face 
facts. 


(3) Play-Therapy—Play-therapy is a technique which child 
psychologists sometimes employ by devising situations in which 
disturbed children can release aggressive impulses symboli- 
cally. Most commonly dolls representing different members 
of the family aré employed. Although the composition of the 
family group reflects that of the particular child, no attempt 
is made to identify the dolls with the child’s family. The 
father doll is only called the father-doll and the doll representing 
the child, the boy or the girl as the case may be. The follow- 
ing description of the behaviour of an eleven year old boy in 
a play-therapy situation, has been given by Solomon. 


“‘He then held the doll representing the father in one hand 
and the boy doll in the other. He had the father strike the 
boy first, then the boy struck the father. He alternated back 
and forth that way with the greater damage done to the father 
He then beat the father doll unmercilessly. The 
boy doll jumped on him and hit him, then he threw it all over 
the place. He continued doing this for about five or six 
minutes without let up. ” 


Psychologists believe that a dimly conseious indentifica- 
tion with the doll representing the child is probably made 
in the play-therapy situation. Through this technique an 
attempt is made to reduce the tension in the child by provid- 
ing him a means of displacing the aggressive impulses on in- 
animate objects like dolls which he otherwise cannot express 
towards his father or mother. But individuals differ consi- 

10 
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derably in the amount of tension reduction that such means 
afford. 


We have so far been discussing the factors in the environ- 
ment which are often responsible for or at least contribute richly 
to the, maladjustment of the individual. But apart from 
these éxternal factors there are certain inherent factors in the 
certain individual which pre-dispose them for maladjustment. 
Even certain stages of human growth are responsible for some 
type of maladjustment of the individual. Adolescence is a 
typical stage which sweeps away the young boys and girls and 
makes them, at least temporarily, somewhat maladjusted. 
Since in our high and higher secondary schools. we are 
always dealing with adolescent boys and girls, it will be quite 
pertinent to discuss here briefly the chief characteristics of this 
stage of human development. 


Adolescence, its characteristics, stresses and strains. and Problems— 
Adolescence is marked with physical and mental maturity 
which attain their maximum towards the end of adolescent 
stage. The growth of intelligence as also bodily height reach 
their maximum ; the sexual organs of the body are fully deve- 
loped and the individual is ready to play his part as man or 
woman, 


Early adolescence is again marked as a period of rapid 
growth and this in its wake brings about physical and emo- 
tional instability. Mentally the adolescent boy or the girl 
is not able to keep pace with the rapid physical and emotional 
changes taking place within him and for this reason the adoles- 
cent becomes very much self-conscious. This often puts him 
into very awkward and humiliating situations. This leads to. 
the revival of the attitude of dependence in him, a marked 
characteristic of the age of infancy. The adolescent believes 
himself to be the centre of everybody’s attention and this cons- 
ciousness makes his manners and movements, particularly in 
the presence of others, very awkward. He begins to worty 
too much about his looks and dress. 

Exhibitionism is a strong tendency on the part of the adoles- 
cents. 


Yet another revival of earlier characteristics of 
XN 


fy 
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infantile period is the adolescents’ tendency to withdraw from 
the world of reality and to live ina world of make-believe, a 
world of fantasy-making created through day-dreaming. The 
frustration, particularly of the sex urge which craves for im- 
mediate expression and which over-powers the entire physical 
and emotional life of the adolescent, are too much for him to 
bear. He therefore seeks its compensation in imagination 
where he is free to do anything with anyone without fear of 
social or moral laws. Guided as he is, once again, by pleasure 
and pain principle, motivated in his behaviour by the strongly 
unfolding sex urge, the adolescent is much less at home with 
the world. He once again becomes introverted, looking more 
„within himself than at the world outside. 


Whatever the adolescent does and however adjusted ot 
maladjusted his behaviour in his day-to-day reactioris with the 
social and physical environment, it is established beyond doubt 
that the sex urge is at the back of everything. The crux of 
adolescence, therefore, is the sexual manifestation which colous 
every action and thought» of the adolescent boys and girls. 
The social taboos that we have built up round sex makes the 
life of the adolescent very difficult for him and because of the 
thwarting of his biological need he feels that the whole environ- 
ment is hostile towards him. 


Sexual Development—The adolescent period is marked with 
the onset of puberty that brings in certain vivid physical changes 
in the adolescents. In the case of the girls it is more distinctly 
marked with the development of the breasts and beginning of 
menstrual flow together with certain secondary characteristics 
such as change of voice and broadening of hips. In the case 
of boys puberty is not so clearly defined but the growth of 
hair on the pubic area and other parts of the body and deepen- 
ing of voice are dependable indications. As during infancy, 
sex urge unfolds itself in three distirct stages in succession both 
on the physical as well as emotional aspect. 

The first stage is that of ‘ auto-erotism’ when the individual 
uses his own body as a means of deriving sexual pleasure. The 
subject and object of sex are one and the same person. The 
phenomenon has been given the name ‘ Narcissis’m’, In simpler 


A 
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terms we may say that the young boys and girls fall in love 
with their ownselves. Besides indulging in masturbation which 
jis as common amongst girls as amongst boys, such behaviour 
as caring too much about their looks, about their dress, sitting 
before a mirror for long enjoying looking at their own reflection 
in it, are common manifestations of narcisstic tendency in the 
adolescents. 


The second stage of sexual development is that of 


homo-sexuality. Here the sexual energy is directed to some- 


hody outside his own body but towards a member of one’s own 
sex. Boys get into intimate relationship with the boys and 
girls with girls. They seek sexual gratification from each 
other’s body ; breaking into smaller groups of two or three 
snembers of the same sex and seeking seclusion is a common 
characteristic of this stage. 


The third and final stage of sexuality is ‘che hetero-sexual 
stage. At this stage boys begin to get interested in girls and 
girls are attracted towards boys. The initial stages of hetro- 
sexuality is characterized as ‘Calf-Love’. Boys here are found 


` to be attaching themselves emotionally to much older women 


and girls to much older men. It could perhaps be suggested 
that the situation is identical to that of Oedepus and Elektra 
complex situation of infantile period of growth, the adolescent 
seeking the father and mother substitute in some strangers who 
ushers their affection upon them. The adolescent, however, 
soon marches out of this initial stage of calf-love and enters 
into the final stage of sexual development. 


Although the three stages of sexual development occur in 
succession, yet it is not uncommon to meet individuals mani- 
festing two or even three simultaneously. 

Emotional Problems of Adolescence—As observed earlier, adoles- 


cence brings with it special difficulties of adjustment for the 
individual. Most of the problems of the age spring from the 
lack of stability in the status of the adolescents in our present- 
day society. Since he is in between the stage of childhood 
and adulthood, some people treat him as a child while at time 
he is looked upon as an adult. Both these situations result 


he 
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in a series of conflicts especially with the parents over the res- 
trictions imposed by them on the growing needs of the adolescent 
for selfdetermination and independence. 

The physical changes in the adolescents give them an idea 
that something was perhaps wrong with them. These feelings 
get attached to a sense of shame. Gates points out that “re- 
tardation in the growth of male characteristics in ninth grade 
boys was found to produce marked feelings of insecurity in 
eight out of ten, and of those with a tendency towards the 
female habitus, all seven were seriously disturbed. Many girls 
are bewildered and frightened at the time of menarche. Even 
ache which may appear in adolescents of either sex is likely 
to be considered an embarassing barrier to social relationship. 
In many boys the shame is intensified because of the common 
belief at that age that pimples are a sign of masturbation.” 

Care of the ddolescents—In order that the emotional ‘ploblems 
of the adolescents do not take the form of delinquent behaviour, 
which quite frequently happens, it is very important that 
they are given a sympathetic and understanding treatment. 
Since the adolescent is neither a child nor an adult, the parents 
and teachers should, on the one hand, give them enough of inde- 
pendence and opportunity of self-direction while, on the other, 
they should not make demands upon him of the adult level 
of behaviour. Efforts should be made not to say or to do 
anything that would add to his frustrations which are already 
heavy because of social customs and taboos. In order that 
he is able to understand and appreciate the physiological 
changes rapidly taking place in his body it is very important 
that sex education is given to him. This will avoid the deve- 
lopment of serious mental conflicts and complexes and will 
provide an effective safeguard against their adopting delinquent 


behaviour, 


CHAPTER XIII 


IMMEDIATE PROGRAMME OF GUIDANCE IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Review of the progress of the development of Guidance Programme 
in the Country during Second Five Year Plan—Recommendations of 
the Government of India for Guidance targets during Third Five Year 
Plan—(Regarding Minimum Programme, Organization, Training 
Facilities, Test construction, etc). 


From what has been described in the previous chapters of _ 


this volume some secondary schools might carry the idea that 
it would perhaps be not possible to start any programme of 
guidance in“their institution because of certain obvious limita- 
tions. It is true that our schools are not yet in « happy position 
to introduce guidance services as envisaged in a perfect scheme 
of things, 
because of rapidly expanding educational programmes, be- 
cause of die-hard attitude of our teachers and educational 
administration, and most of all because of lack of well-qualified 
and trained personnel, it will not be possible to effect a full- 
fledged guidance Programme in our secondary schools for 
another decade, But certainly we can make and should make 
a beginning immediately. Certain States, wich caught the 
idea well in time, have already made appreciable progress in 
this important field of education while in others where unfor- 
tunately for certain economic or other reasons, even a state 
agency of educational and vocational guidance could not be 
set up, even the beginning has to be,made. 


The Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance convened a Conference of the Heads of Government 
Bureaus of Guidance on the 10th and 11th of August, 1960. The 
conference, among many other things also reviewed the PFO” 
gress of guidance in secondary schools in the country PY de 
end of the Second Five Year Plan. The Committee reviewing 
the progress made so far observed: “One of the marked features 


May be, that with our limited economic resources, - 


ica 


x| 
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about Guidance in Secondary Schools today is its uneven 
development. It is noticed that whereas in some parts of our 
country, Guidance has made a fair headway, with a number 
‘of teachers trained and programmes introduced in a number 
of schools, in other parts of the country unfortunately even 
the value of Guidance is not understood and the introduction 
of any kind of Guidance programme is resisted. The opposi- 
tion arises from a misunderstanding of the term “ Guidance” 
as being equivalent to “ Vocational Guidance”, and the mis- 
understanding of the term ‘Vocational Guidance” itself as 
meaning the prescription of a particular occupation for an 
individual. The need for guidance is then denied on the 
ground that there are neither enough job opportunities nor 
enough training facilities. During the next plan period, there- 
fore, much needs to be done by way of promulgating the concept 
of Guidance as being an integral part of education and as 


playing a vital role in the total development of the pupil. 


The ground-work of guidance has been laid in the Centre 
and in twelve of the Stafes by the setting up of the Central and 
State Bureaux of guidance. Two of the States have also set 
up a regional bureau. However, Guidance Programmes have 
actually been introduced in only a few schools and the impact 
of guidance upon the philosophy and practices in schools is 
still in doubt. In this connection it may be emphasized that 
Guidance Movement should not aim merely at introducing 
a few new features in the school programme such as maintenance 
of cumulative record card and the imparting of occupational 
information. The broader aim of permeating educational 
philosophy and practices with the spirit of Guidance must 
always be kept in mind. 


A major reason for the uneven tempo of development and 
the schools not being affected with the spirit of guidance is 
that we have not been successful in re-orienting the attitudes of 
those who are concerned with educational administration at 
different levels. Lacking the necessary orientation, educational 
administrators have failed to make provision for Guidance ser. 
vices in terms of finance and time, and even where such services 
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are provided, the Guidance personnel have not been able to 
do any substantial work and have felt frustrated. If Guidance 
is to develop satisfactorily during the next plan period, ways 
and means of ensuring that basic provisions are made in 
every school will have to be found ”. 


Minimum Programme of Guidance for country during the Third 
Five Year Plan period formulatcd by the Central Buerau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance and recommended by th All India Council 
Jor Secondary Education, in May, 1960, and adopted by the First 
conference of the Heads of Government Bureaux of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance at its meeting on 10th and 11th August, 1960, 


As a) preamble to the scheme the formulators add that the 
scheme formulated by the Central Bureau is in the form of 
suggestions for calculating minimum targets for Guidance in 
Secondary Schools in Third Five Year Plan. It is not supposed 
to represent an ideal or even an adequate programme of guid- 
ance, but rather what could reasonably be expected to be done 
in view of financial limitations, the paucity of training facilities 
in guidance and the already over-loadéd curricula in secondary 
schools, which make the school authorities extremely unwilling 
to allot any time for guidance activities. It is hoped that in 
some of the States at least it will be possible to implement a 
more adequate programme of guidance than what is suggested 
below but that no State will fall short of achieving at least 
the minimum targets”. 


The Scheme is reproduced below in all the necessary de- 


tails, 
Programme—We may aim at two kinds of programmes :— 


(A) Guidance Programme in all the 1500 multi-purpose 
Schools, 


(B) Occupational Information programme in all the | 


high/higher secondary schools. 
(a) The guidance programme in the multi-purpose school 
should consist of the following minimal activities :— 
(1) Maintenance of cumulative Peron cards for all 
pupils from Class VI onwards 3 
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(2) Maintenance of occupational information room/ 
Centre. 

(3) Provision in the time-table for class talks, and for 
projects in guidance (occupational information 
testing, etc.) as under :— 


Class VIII... 25 periods 

Class DX es 12 periods Ina 
Class X aS 12 periods f school year 
Class XI bg 12 periods 


(4) Orientation talks for parents, particularly parents 
of pupils of Class VIII. 
(5) Individual counselling of all pupils of Class VIII 
and XI involving their parents as far as possible. 
(6) If necessary, selection of pupils at the énd of Class 
° VIII for some of the curricular streams. 

(B) Occupational information programme in all the 
high/higher secondary schools consisting of at least 
the following ‘provisions :— 

(1) Maintenance of cumulative record cards for all 
pupils from Class VI onwards. 


(2) Maintenance of occupational information room/ 
centre and encouraging the pupils to utilise it. 
(3) Organization of career conference at least once a 
year, jointly with other schools of the locality. 
This should be the responsibility of the prin- 
cipals. 
Making its recommendations regarding the staff for Guid. 
ance programme, the scheme suggests :— 


While it will be desirable to have a full-time counsellor in 


“every school and particularly in every multi-purpose school, 


the recommendation of this minimum target was felt to be un- 
realizable within the frame-work of limited resources. Hence 
it was suggested that a teacher-counsellor may be appointed 
in each multi-purpose school. The practice of appointing a 
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themselves. To assist and supervise the work of the teacher- 
counsellor it was Suggested that a field-counsellor may. be ap- 
pointed for every 15 multi-purpose schools. The field-coun- 
sellor may be attached to their respective state bureaux of 
Guidance and may be interchangeable with the bureaus’ 
Counsellors, In this way the state bureau would be able to 


© “Training of Guidance Personnel—With regard to the training 
of guidance Personnel, the conference recommended that train- 
ing of teacher-counsellors may be for 6 months and may be 
the responsibility of the State Bureau of Guidance. In order 
to avoid Wastage of training it was considered important that 
the training of the teacher-counsellor, be undertaken only after 
they had been appointed as such by the schools and assurance 
Was given by the Principals that the minimum provisions for 
guidance laid down by the educational ‘authorities would be 
Made in terms of finance, work-load of the teacher-counsellor 
and time-table of the Pupils. 


In order to enable the Principals to take informal interest 
in the guidance Programme it would be ‘advisable to hold 
brief orientation seminars forthem, 


According to the minimum targets as suggested above, the 
following requirements of training are estimated :— 


(1) 1500 teachers-counsellors, one for each multi-purpose 
School to be trained for a period of six months, 


trained each year in the country, 


This works out to 300° teacher-counsellors to be 


(2) One. hundred field-counsellors’ for evey 15 multi- 
Purpose schools to be trained fora’ period of one 


7 
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year. This works out to 20 field-counsellors to be 
trained each year. 

(3) 16,500 career masters to be trained for at least one 
week. This works out to 3,300 career masters 
to be trained each year. H 


(4) Orientation Seminars lasting for two or three days 
for principals of 16,500 secondary schools and all 
. education Inspectors. 


In order to meet this heavy demand for training, the follow- 
ing suggestions were made :— 


(1) Teacher-counsellors may be trained at the State 
Burequ. 

(2) Field-counsellors may be trained for ine montis 
at the Central Bureau of Educational*and Voca- 
tiorlal Guidance followed by three months’ ap- 
prenticeship at their respective State Bureaux. 

(3) Career masters. may be trained by the State Bureau 
in collaboration with the State Department of 
Employment Service. 

(4) Orientation to Principals and Inspectors of education 
may also be given by the State Bureau. 


Remuneration—With regard to remuneration to be paid to 
the counsellors and teacher-counsellors the conference recom- 
mended that they should be paid an allowance of Rs, 25 per 
month over and above the salary they would be drawing as 
teachers. The salary and allowance of counsellors should be 
met out of the funds allocated for Guidance. In case of tea- 
cher-counsellors, the allowance and half the salary should be 
met out of funds. No special allowance need be paid to career 
masters. 


Construction of Psychological Tests—In order to meet the need 


for information regarding test construction and research in 


Guidance throughout the country the conference recommend- 
ed that Central Bureau may take up the work of collecting 
such information on a systematic and continuing basis and 
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should bring out an annual bulletin incorporafing the informa- 
tion. 

The conference felt that there was great need for coordina- 
tion of test development activities throughout the country. 
In order that really good tests may be prepared and prepared 
more quickly and economically the conference recommended 
that coordination should be along the following lines :— 


(a) Tests which are predominantly verbal may be con- 
structed by each state bureau in the regional 
language. However, where two or more states 
have a common regional language (as some of the 
Northern States have Hindi in common), the 
state bureaux may each take up the preparation 

nt of a different test, and each bureau may then 
find norms for its own state for the test constructed 
by all the cooperating Bureaux. 


(b) Tests which are predominantly non-verbal may be 
constructed by the Central Bureau and made 
available to the State Bureaux which would then 
translate the instructions into the regional language 
and find regional norms, The State Bureaux 
should help the Central Bureau in the collection 
of such data as may be necessary for the develop- 
ment of tests on a Countrywide basis, 

The conference further recommended that in order to 
expedite the work of test construction the Central Bureau as 


well as the State Bureaux should each have a small but separate 
test construction unit, 
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CHAPTER XIV 


A FEW PROBLEMS CONCERNING GUIDANCE 
PROGRAMME | 


Those who have the experience of conducting some semi- 
nars, refresher courses or orientation conferences in the field 
of Guidance, must have been required to answer a few pro- 
blems that are most commonly raised at such meetings. Since 
some of those problems are of practical nature, it is considered 
necessary that these be discussed here so that doubts about 
them may not any longer lurk in the minds of the readers and 
organisers. The problems are discussed here in the form of 
questions with brief suitable answers. a 

I. With all’ this ‘unemployment of the educated’ and 
our limited facilities of training, can Guidance serve any useful 
purpose ? 

This is a problem which is still being raised in different 
quarters and has been used as an argument both by certain 
educational administrators as well as by field workers. Obvi- 
ously enough, there seems to be a lack of understanding of the 
concept of Guidance on the one hand and on the misunder- 
standing of the causes of unemployment amongst the educated 
young men and women. It should be first understood that the 
concept of Guidance is much wider than merely Educational 
and Vocational Guidance and that Guidance as such is an 
integral part of education. If we take out the spirit of guid- 
ance from the theory and practice of education, the latter ceases 
to have any value. Furthermore, with our reorganisation of 
the higher secondary system of education and with our raising 
the slogan of «education according to 3 A’s—Age, Ability and 
Aptitude” organisation of an RRG OP ea for discevering 
the ability and aptitude of the child is a foregone conclusion, 

Regarding the question of unemployment amongst the 
educated people, statistics collected by the employment ex- 


` change offices show that wherein there are a large number of 
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people who cannot be provided jobs, there is quite a large num- 
ber of vacancies in certain types of jobs which remain unfilled 
for want of qualified and trained personnel. The trouble in 
our country is that even to-day majority of the people run after 
white-collor jobs and desk jobs, clerical being one of them, 
with the result that there are other jobs such as those of techni- 
cians and others for which young men and women do not come 
forth in sufficient numbers. So in a way, the organisation 
of guidance services will be helpful in reducing the unemploy- 
ment amongst educated people by drifting them to different 
occupations in accordance with their abilities and aptitudes. 


Another- difficulty in our country, at present, is of ‘labour 
turn-over’ and sense of dissatisfaction and frustration amongst 
those employed. This problem has already been dealt with 
at length earlier in this book and it has been emphasized that 
Guidance is an effective means of arresting this ‘labour turn- 
over’ and minimising the social and emotional unrest amongst 
our young boys and girls, 

II. In the event of divergence between the wish of the 
child, wish of the parents and the findings of the school coun- 
sellor regarding the choice of the group of studies, which of 
the three should be allowed to rule ? 

As a matter of fact when things get going, ie., when the 
parents, the child and counsellors truly understand the 
purpose and utility of Guidance Services and they begin to 
have confidence in then, such situations will rarely arise. How- 
ever as it is, it is quite likely that irrespective of the child’s 
interests, abilities and aptitudes, certain parents may insist 
upon a certain group of subjects being given to their wards, 
This happens particularly in the case of certain prestige groups 
like that of Science. We must remember that this is one 
of the problems that the counsellor has to tackle at the time of 
counselling interview. When the counsellor discovers that the 
interest, abilities and achievements of a pupil are quite incompa- 
tible with his future plan he has to make the counselee and 
the parents have a correct perspective of the situation. Suc- 
cess of the counselling interview lies in this. It is hoped that 
when the whole problem is approached in an appropriate 
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manner, handled ‘carefully and correctly, such divergence of 
wishes will be eliminated. However if the parents or the child 


-fail to look at things correctly and insist upon having their 


way, it is their wish that should rule. The ultimate responsi- 
bility for the educational and occupational career of the child 
is that of the parents and not of the school. 


III. Should the student and/or the parents be given in- 
formation about the test results ? If so, how much and in 
what manner should it be given ? 


This is a burning question and is still being debated even 
in progressive countries like U. S. A. where the whole of edu-, 
cation revolves round’ psychological testing. Answer to this 


/ problem has been provided by Paul Horst of U. S. A. in a 


paper which he presented at a meeting of the American Psp 
chological Association in September, 1958 and has been pub- 
lished in fall 1959 number of the Journal of counselling 
psychology. A few extracts from this article are reproduced 
below as an ansWer to the problem. 


According to Paul Horst, test results should be used to 
indicate the kind and level of instruction a student should be 
given at any time, This would lead to segregation according 
to ability or special classes for students of superior and inferior 
ability, against which there is so much objection on the ground 
that it leads to class consciousness and snobishness among the 
advanced students. The objection is hardly valid since there 
is nothing we can do or say to alter the fact of individual differ- 
ences, . Since it is a universal phenomenon not only of all plants 


-and animals but of all inanimate things, there is no use in trying 


to conceal the truth about a student's abilities, limited though 
they may be. Rather it is the counsellor’s responsibility to 
make the fatts about a student’s abilities known to him as well 


. as to assist him to accept his limitations realistically. 


The reluctance to inform the students of their weaknesses 
and strengths is baffling. Even while we condemn the Practice 
of making class distinctions between the intellectually superior 
and inferior students, we do not hesitate to make such distince 
tions between those who are superior and inferior in the field 
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of atheletics. This attitude is not only inconsistent but hypo- 
critical. 


In conclusion Paul Horst states that first we should try to - 


determine what the test scores mean, second, we should tell the 
students what his test scores indicate, third, we should try to 
persuade the students to act accordingly. 


(b) Information to parents regarding test results of students—The 
latest view-point, as contained in an article which was pub- 
lished in the December, 1959 issue of the Test Service Bulletin 
of the Psychological Corporation, New York, suggests that the 
following two principles should be followed in this regard :— 


(1) Parents have the right to know whatever the school 
knows about abilities, the performance and the 
ro) problems of their children. 


(2) ‘The school has the obligation to see that it com- 
municates understandable and usable knowledge. 
The school must ensure that it is giving “real” 
information and that the information is in terms 
that the parents can absorb and use. 


The first principle is acceptable to everyone without any 
dispute, because most educators are agreed that the final res- 
ponsibility for the up-bringing and education of children must 
lie with the parents. Since the parents have only delegated 
but not abdicated part of this responsibility to the school, the 
parents’ right to know must be regarded as indisputable. 

In giving information about test results we need not 
only think about the general content and the language we 
shall be using but also the specific terms that will be used. 


So we conclude that both the child as well as the 
parents have the full right to be informed about the test scores, 
but they should be informed in a manner that they take a 
realistic view of the whole thing and also that they are able 
to fully understand the significance of the test results, 


i Regarding the Intelligence Quehent Scores, thé 
article suggests, that they should rarely, if ever, be reported to 
the students or their parents. The reason is that it is likely 
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to be seen as a fixed characteristic of the person tested ‘as some- 
thing more than the test scores it really represents. The author 
Suggests that grade placement scores or standard scores will 
serve the purpose better. 


IV. What is the immediate programme that any higher 
secondary or multi-purpose schools can introduce without the 
facilities of additional staff and finances ? _ 

As suggested in the previous chapter, the first thing that 
forms the basis of any future programme of Guidance is to 
introduce cumulative record cards of the pupils. In this con- 
nection it is suggested that as soon as a suitable cumulative 
record card is selected for introduction in the school, adequate 
number of copies of the card may be procured. The card 
should be introduced for all pupils in classes VI to XI. This 
can be easily achieved with the help of the teachers in-charge 
of various classes who should first be given an orientation in the 
maintenance of the cumulative record cards. If there be no 
person on the staff of the school who can give this orientation 
to the teachers of the school. help can be sought from the coun- 
sellors attached to the office of the Divisional Inspectors of 
Schools or from the Extension Services Department in their 
area, 

The second thing that can be very successfully arranged is 
to provide occupational information to the students, particularly 
to those of the VIII and XI classes. Help in this direction 
can be easily sought from the Regional Employment Offices 
who have their Guidance Units for this very purpose and they 
are always most eager to extend such cooperation to any school 
that asks for it. 

The third feature that can be introduced in the schools 
immediately is to convene conference of the parents of the 
students of the IX class immediately after admissions are over. 
Such a conference can be used as a very good opportunity for 
explaining to the parents the importance of putting the child 
in the elective group of curriculum in keeping with his interest, 
abilities and achievements. The examination scores of the 


` pupils to each subject over years together with observations 


11 
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and report regarding their manfest interest can, for the time 
being, be taken as sufficiently dependable criteria. 


Yet another thing that can be done is to maintain a register 
of ‘school leavers’. The form in which the register is to be 
maintained and the means of procuring the requisite informa- 
tion have been discussed in detail under the chapter of “ follow- 
up work ” in this volume. 


The schools who are able to organize these features 
in their schools immediately will find themselves in a much 


happier position when they shall be required to introduce a 
full-fledged programme of guidance. 


we 


APPENDIX 1 
CUMULATIVE RECORD 
(Evolved by V. P. Bansal) 


NET E TA D 


Class, Year, Section & Roll No. 


WY) Bdocdan VEERE MI ABS Soda Photograph 


Address :— 
1. 
2, 
Se 
A. Family Particulars ;— 
Father 


Occupation..... 


Mother 

Education........ Occupation........Income.......« P.M. 
Guardian (If the pupil is not living with parents) 

Names sieas. sens ossicles «Relationship 

Education........ Occupation.........Income.......P.M. 


Brothers 


Blderieact e ceiecsicstels ek OMDB ET: a a ae Me Ea EERIE es oele 
School/College going.....+++++++++ EMPLOY CA teniseo s e eaen 
Occupation and Income P.M................0.......505 


Sisters 
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Occupation and income P.M 
INHERITED OCCUPATION OF THE FAMILY, IF 


B. Academic Attainment : 


VI VII VII IX X XI 


M PM P 


1. Languages | English 


Punjabi 


a 


2. Core Sub- 
jects, 


Sanskrit 


Math. 


G. Science 


Drawing 


Agriculture 
Craft 


3. Elective A 
Group aby sleet ese ER T a EE Lae 


ate 


N.B.—1. P is to be expressed out of a five point scale, 
2. Marks are to be indicated as average marks on 


+ 


& 
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the basis of all examinations conducted during a 
particular year. 
General Academic Position of the Child. 
(To be expressed towards the end of VIII class) 


1] ——__!-_____]__—_1 
A B Cc D E 
Subjects in which the child is especially interested :— 
1. 23 3: 
Subjects for which the pupil has general aversion :— 
l. F 2. 3s 


Hobbies, games other interests and skills of the 
child :— 
1. 23 3; 
4. 5. 7 
C. Physical Condition : 
Date Height Weight Chest General Condition 


| 


| 
| 
| 
[a 
elie ae Os 


School Medical Officer’s Opinion 


(To be expressed towards the end of the Higher Secondary 


Course) 
A B G D E 
J ———_-| —____~|—_—___1___ 


Any physical disability. 
Physical Data 
1. ‘Intelligence : 
Testing Date LQ. Testad 
ik 
a 
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2. Personality Traits : 
(To be rated on five point scale twice—once at the end of Vill 4 
class and again at the end of XI class) 
Self-Sufficiency 1—1—-I—-I—-1__ 1—_1—_l——1—-l 
ARB ONDI Es ASS Bi Ca DE 
Stability 1—-1—_1—1—1 1—_1—_1—-1—-1 
Sociability 1—-]—1—]—1 1—1—_1—1—1 
Reliability 1—1—_1—-1—1 1—]—_1—1—1 
Outstanding Qualities (Such as being frank, generous, help- 
' ful, self-respecting and integrity, etc.) 


Special Difficulties (Such as being aggrestive, withdrawing, 
definitely moody, suspicious, jealous, etc.) 

il 

23 

3. 

Special Aptitudes (In the order of dominance at the end of 


VIII class and also IX, X and XI classes) 
1. 


25 
3. 
4, 
Future Plan (Wish of the parents/guardians/in the order of 
preference) 
Suggestions and Recommendations (After the counselling 
interview) 
il- 
2. 
eh 
Additional Remarks, 


An 


APPENDIX IT 
MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAINTENANCE 
OF CUMULATIVE RECORD CARDS 
General 
What is a Cumulative Record Form ? 


A cumulative record form is “essentially a means for sum- 
marizing the significent items of a case history and of bringing 
out the direction and rate of development of the individual’s 
personality.” 
Guiding principles regarding facts to be seccred 
about individuals. ` 
(a) Any fact that has a bearing upon choices is important. 
(b) Any facts are better than no facts at all. 
(c) Facts are valuable only in proportion to the extent 
we can actually use them for our purpose. 
Minimum essential facts should include the follow- 
ing :— 
Family and cultural back-ground. 
Physical and medical history. 
Marks in school subjects. 
Extra-curricular activities. 

. Mental test scores. 
Interests and aptitudes. 
Ratings of behaviour and personality: 
Anecdotal Records, 


PND epN H 


Who shall be responsible for maintaining cumula- 
tive record cards ? 

The teacher-in-charge of the class/section will be the custo- 
dian of the ‘cumulative records of the pupils and it shall be 
his responsibility to make requisite entries in the card. As 
the pupils are promoted to the next high class, he shall pass 
on these cards, complete in all respects upto that date, to the 
next teacher-in-charge. 
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The card should not contain any information termed 
as confidential and every teacher and parent should 
have a free access to it in case a reference is needed. 


Organisation for fact finding. 


Maintenance of cumulative records is a responsibility which 
every teacher and parent has to share. The whole organisa- 
tion of the school is involved in it. : 


- Although information on various aspects of the individual 
jis to come from different sources, actual entries in the cumu- 
lative record card have to be made by the teacher-in-charge. 
Teacher-in-charge of various programmes in the school will 
supply the necessary information in respect of his wards when- 
ever asked for. For example, the teacher-in-charge of health 
programme of the school shall maintain with him complete 
record of health about each individual pupil and pass it on 
to the teacher concerned once a year. 


All entries in the card should be made with ink avd 
never with pencil, 

Specific instructions regarding the filling up of vari- 
ous items on the card, / 
_ l. Indicate the name of the school. the place and district 
in the two lines provided at the top. 

23 The item class/section/roll no. is to be filled every year 
as these will change every year. This will help the school in 
connecting the pupil from class to class. 


3. „Date of birth here should be as given in the school 
admission register. 


‘4. Address 


More than one space has been provided here so that any 
change in the address on some subsequent date could be indi- 
cated without crossing the previous one. 

A. Family particulars. 


Under occupation the exact nature of the job must be 


arly indi i i 
ay indicated. Merely saying ‘service’, ‘business’, etc. will 
not serve the purpose. 


2. Where th 


cle: 


€ mother is not working as will be the case 
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with majority of the pupils, it is enough to indicate against 
the column of mother’s, occupation and income ‘stays at home’. 


3. Under the item ‘brothers’ and ‘sisters’ only number 
and not names should be given. 


4. Inherited occupation of the family means an occupa- 
tion followed by three or four generations of the family, 

B, Academic Attainment : 

1, In order to avoid giving long list of all the subjects as 
provided in the present higher secondary course only those 
subjects have been named which every pupil is required to 
study. At 3 the column of subject has been left blank and 
these can be written in accordance with the subjects offered 
by the pupil. 

The letter ‘M? stands for marks which are to be reckoned 
“as average marks determined on the basis of all the tests and 
house examination in the respective subjects conducted during 
the year. 

The letter ‘P’ stands for position which is to be shown as 
A, B, G, D or E. It is a simplified but equally dependable 
method suggested in place of ‘ranks’. Comparing with the 
average score of the class in the subject each pupil can be given 
his position on the five point scale :— 


A Top position 
B Bright 

Gc Average 

D Below average 
E Poor 


These figures can be taken from the class examination 
registers usually maintained in the school. 


2. Irrespective of the pupils’ achievement in a different 
particular subject it is very desirable to know the subjects of 
his special interests or otherwise. Quite frequently we come 
across cases when a pupil’s achievement in a particular subject 
may be good, yet he may not have any interest in that subject, 
The converse of it is also a commonly met situation, 


3. Hobbies, games, other interests and skills, 
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The best medium to discover this about the pupil is that 
of co-curricular activities of the school. 

Note :—Entries under subjects of interest and aversion and hobbies 
and skills should be made towards the end of the VIII; class 

C. Physical Condition. 

The items enlisted under this head aré those which require 
simple measurements and hence this can: be. easily done by 
the teacher-in-charge of the health programme. In the 
column General Condition brief indication can be given about 
general physical health of the individual during the year. 

In most of the schools where regular medical facilities are 
not provided, programme of annual, medical examination 
of the students is generally there. On the basis of the school 
health record and the result of the medical examination of 
the child is will be quite casy for the medical officer to place 
the child on the five point scale. o 

A stands for robust health. 

B stands for very good health. 

G stands for average good heaith. 

D stands for rather poor health. 

E stands for sickly or physically wreck. 

Under ‘physical disability’, may be entered any sensory 
or organic defect reported by the medical officer or other- 
wise observed and confirmed. 


1. Psychological Data. 


Some difficulty will be experienced by the schools with 
regard to psychological tests especially because neither the 
standardized tests with proper norms for our state are available 
in the regional languages nor have the teachers been given 
any practical training in the administration and interpreta- 
tion of tests. Keeping this in view, we are suggesting a testing 
Programme which can be even immediately introduced in 
the schools without much trouble. 


1. For Intelligence testing the use of Allahabad B.P.T. 
12, B.P.T. 13 and B.P.T. 14 tests are recommended. These 
are group paper and pencil tests and are in Hindi. The 


» 
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administration and evaluation and the conversion of raw scores 
into 1.Q. is very simple. Intelligence of the pupils may be 
tested twice during their stay in the school depending upon the 
tests available for the particular age group. 

2,- Personality traits. 

The method of rating scales is strongly recommended. 
The four traits in which pupils are to be rated on a five points 
scale are :— 

(i) Self-Sufficiency- 
The habit of depending on one’s self rather than on others. 
(ii) Stability. 

Ability to retain poise and self-control in cmotionally stréss- 
ing situations. 

(iit) Sociability. ‘ 

Enjoyment gf, and tendency to seek, the company of others. 

(iv) Reliability. y 

The quality by virtue of which others can depend upon 
the individual for responsibility. 

In order to make the ratings objective it is suggested that 
each pupil be rated for each of the four traits by at least three 
different teachers with whom he/she comes in close contact. 

Entries under ‘Outstanding qualities and special difficul- 
ties? should be made on the basis of the pupils’ behaviour 
generally or on special occasions. Each quality or difficulty 
entered on the card should indicate the direction, ¢.g., it is 
not enough to say that he is ‘jealous’. The entry should tell 
in what way he is jealous and of whom. 


Special Aptitudes :— 

The use of Vocational Preferences Schedule and* Interest 
Inventories is recommended. The administering of them 
and the interpretation of responses is quite simple’ and can 
be easily acquired after some training and practice. 

Future Plan :— 

Here should be indicated what occupations the parent/ 
guardian wishes the child to take up and should be mentioned 
in order of preference. 
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Suggestions and Recommendations :— 

After the school has developed a well-organised programme 
of guidance service, suggestions and recommendations as arising 
out of counselling interview between the pupil and the coun- 
sellor will be entered here. This shall be done by. the coun- 
sellor himself, ? 


Additional Remarks : 


Any point of information which has a bearing upon the 


choices and not already contained in the card under specific 
heads can be noted here. f 


APPENDIX III 
PUPIL INFORMATION BLANK ‘A’ 
(To be filled by the pupil) 
(Evolved by V. P. Bansal) 
(This should be translated in the regional language and 


then got printed) 


—Roll No. 


Name—— 
Class ———— 
Sex (boy or a girl) 
Age. Years 
Home Address 


Section— 


Months: 


Date. 
ne M 
I. What do you wish to do after passing VIIT/X/XI Class ? 
Make a tick-mark (/) against ‘a’ or ‘b’ as the case may be. 


(a) Continue studies in the high school/college. 
(b) Leave the school and have some vocational training. 
If your answer is ‘a’, which elective group would you like 
to take up ? Draw a circle round the group of your choice. 
In School : 
Humanities, Commerce, Fine Arts, 
Agriculture, Science, Technical. 
Home Science (for girls only). 


Tn College : 
Arts with Mathematics or without Mathematics, 
Inter Arts, 
Non-Medical group, 
Medical group. 


` 
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If your answer is ‘b’, what would you like to learn ? Draw 
a circle round your choice. 


(i) Carpentry, Smithy, Tailoring, Pottery, Farm work, 
Technician, Mechanic. 


(i) Join military or Police ; become a salesman, a clerk 
or a teacher, take up business, 


(iii) Stay at home and help the father/guardian in his/her 
work, 


II. About which of the following you think, you know 
most ? Draw a circle round it. 


The people, Schools or Colleges, Villages and Towns, hotels 
and restaurants, shopping centres, Industry, Factories and 
Workshops, Government Offices. 


III. In which of the following things are you most interest- 
ed? Draw a circle round the item of your interest. 

Music (Vocal and Instrumental), 
Drawing and Painting, Sports, Dramatics, Dance, 
Newspapers, Magazines. 

IV. What are your hobbies ? List them below :— 
MG 
2. 
3, 

V. What are your special difficulties ? 
In the home. 
In the School. 


wy 


PE 


APPENDIX IV 
PUPIL INFORMATION BLANK ‘B? 
(To be filled by the parents|guardian) 
(Evoled by V. P. Bansal) 
Name of the pupii——————_—lass. 


Name Age Living Occupa- 
3 athome tion and 
or not income 
| Father. 
A Guardian. 


(Give relationship.also). 


Mother. I 
aaas 
I. What do you wish your ‘child to do after passing his 
Middle School /High School/Higher Secondary School ? 
Make a tick mark (/) against ‘a’, ‘b’, or ‘c’ as the case may 
be. : : 
(a) Continue Studies—through School, 
through College. 
h x (b) Take up.a vocation, 
(c) Stay at home and help you in your work. 
II. If your answer is ‘a’. 
(i) what courses of studies would you like him/her to 
take up ? 
(ï) what would''you like him/her to become after com- 
pleting the studies ? 
(Q) 
(i) 
III. If your answer under I above is (6) what vocation would 
<A you like him/her to take up ? Indicate your plan in the space 
below. 
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IV. What are the habits of your child you like and don’t 
like ? 
Like 

L 

De 

3. 
Don’t like. 

1, 

2. 

3: 

V. What are the things in which your child is most in- 
terested ? 
1 


"a, 
oh 
VI. Does your child— 
1. Help you in the home or business ? Yes No 
2, Manage his/her daily routine himself} 
herself ? F Yes No 


3. Has habit of regular study ? Yes No 
4. Has many friends who call upon him ? Yes No 
5, Has many friends whom he calls upon ? Yes No 
6. Stays most of the time in home ? Yes . No 
7. Stays most of the time outside the home ? Yes No 
I 
2 


VII. What are the habits and special interests of your 
child ? List them below :— 

1% 

2 

3: 


VIII. What help do you expect from the School/College 
or Government, for fulfilling your plans for your child ? 


ia 


ee i ee 


APPENDIX vi 
PUPIL INFORMATION BLANK ‘C’ 
‘(To be filled by the Class Teacher) 
(Evolved by V. P. Bansal) 


Name of the pupil 
Class —————Section ———— Roll No. 
Name of the reporting teacher: 


I. For how long have you known the pupil intimately ? 
IJ. Rank the pupil as ‘A’ (high above average), ‘B’ (aver- 
age) ‘C’ (well below average), for the following aspects :— 
1. Studies ; 
2. Physical Health. 
3, Extra-Curricular activities. 
4, Emotional maturity. 


III. What are the strongest subjects of studies of the pupil ? 


1. 
2. 
3. 


IV. What are the weakest subjects of studies of the pupil ? 
1. 
2. 
3. 

V. What are the manifest interests and hobbies of the 
pupil ? 
1. 


2. 
3. 


VI. What are the extra-curricular activities (including 
sports) in which the pupil takes a prominent part or has made 
distinction in the school ? 

12 
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VII. Is the pupil— 


1. Punctual ? Yes No 
2. Regular in studies ? Yes No 
3. Serious about his/her work ? Yes No 


VIII. Rate the pupil for the following personality ‘charac- 
teristics :— 
(‘A’ for top high, ‘B’ for above average, ‘©’ for average, 
‘D’ for below average, ‘E’ for poor.) 
1. Self-sufficiency. 
2. Sociability. 
3. Stability. 
4. Reliability. 
IX, List the outstanding qualities of the pupils (such as 
pbelng frank, generous, helpful, self-respecting and integrity). 
1. 
2. 
3. 


X. List the special difficulties ofthe pupils (such as being 
aggressive, withdrawing, definitely moody, suspicious, jealous, 
etc.), 


1, 


3: 


a 


t 


APPENDIX VI 
IMPORTANT OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 
A. Major Occupational fields to which different elective groups 


lead. 
1. Technical Group. 
(i) After a higher sceondary school course : 
Drillers. 
_ Fitters. 
Overseers. 
Surveyers. 
(ii) After a graduation course in Technology : 
Chemical Engineers. 
Chemical Technologists. 
Automobile Engineers. / 
Radio Engineers. 
Geologists. 
Physicists. 
2, Humanities Group. 
(i) After a high or higher secondary school course :— 


School Teachers. 

Village level workers. 

Matrons. 

Proof Readers. 

(ii) After a graduation course in Humanities :— 

College Professors. 

High School Teachers. 

Librarians. 

Archaeologists. 

Lawyers. 
3. Commerce Group :— 

(i) After a Higher Secondary School :— 


Account Clerks. 
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Clerks. 

Steno-typists. 

Cashiers. 

Comptometer Operators. 

(ii) After a graduation course -— 
Auditors. 

Field Investigators. 

Accountants. 

4. Science (Medical Group). 

(i) After a higher secondary school :— 

Sanitary Inspectors. 

Dental Mechanics. 

Midwives. 

Storckmen. 

(ii) After a gradrotion course; . 
Doctors/Surgeons. 
Opticians. 

Nurses. 

Dentists. 

5. Science (Non-Medical). 

(i) After a two years’ course in Forestry, 
Forest Ranger. : 
Assistant Forest Officers. 

(ii) After necessary training : 
Fish Technologists. : 
Navigators. 

Fishery Officers. ; 
6. Agriculture Group. 

(i) After Higher Secondary Course : 
Farmers growing paddy, etc. 
Specialized Farm-Managers. 

(ii) After graduation : 
Agricultural Research. 
Extension work. 

Agriculture Inspectors. 
Agriculture Assistants, 
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Agriculture Demonstrators. 
Agriculture Teachers. 
Locust Inspectors. 
(iit) With a Doctorate in Agriculture : 
Professors. 
Principals. 
Botanists. 
Entomologists. 
Agriculture Chemists, 
Director of Agriculture, 
(iv) Allied to the field of Agricultute are the following 
occupations also : 
Animal Husbandry- 
Dairying. 
Veterinary Assistants. 
Army Remounts. 
7. Fine Arts Group :— 
After Higher Secondary Course. : 
Artists, 
Illustrators. 
Advertising Agents. 
Cartoonists. 
Beautitions. 
After Graduation in Fine Art: 
i ~ Musicians, 
Instrumentalists. 
Music Teachers and Lecturers. 

8. Home Sotence : : 

Home Science Teachers. 
Home Science Lecturers, 
Care takers of guest houses. 

9. Girls with a High School/Higher Secondary Course and 
courteous, fluent in speech and neat in appearance can be- 
come : 

fly hk Receptionists, | 
House keepers. 
Caterers, 
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SOURCES AND LIST OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMA- 
TION LITERATURE IN INDIA 


(According to a list compiled by the (C B EVG) 


I. Source : 
Vocational Information Unit. : À 
Directorate General of Resettlement and Employmen! ME. 

Ministry of Labour, Government of. India, New 
Delhi. wha? ine 


List of Published Material : | 
arately 


i Hand-book of Training Facilities (printed sep 


for each state). 
2. Careers for school Leavers. 
* (a) Pan. phlets in English : 
(i) The Stenographer. 
(ii) The Accountant. 
(iii) The Librarian. 
(iv) The Nurse. 
(v) The Auxiliary Nurse-Midwife. 
(vi) The Health Visitor. 
(vii) The Sanitary Inspector. 
(viii) The Vaccinator. 
(ix) The Pharmacist. 
(x) The Co-operative Supervisor. 
(xt) The Gram Sevika. 
(xii) Social Education Adviser- 
(xiii) The Teacher (High School). 
(xiv) The Teacher (Primary School). 
(xv) The Veterinary Doctor. 
(xvi) The Architect. 
(xvii) The Chemical Technologist. 
(xvii) The Metalurgist. 
(xix) The Pattern Maker. 
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(xx) The Turner. 

(xxi) The Mechanist.’ 

(xxii) ‘The Driller. 

(xxiii) Instrument Mechanic. 

(xxi) Radio Technician. . 

(xxv) Electrician. 

(xxvi) Fireman. 

(xxvii) Tractor Operator. 
(xxviii) Road Roller Driver. 

(xxix) The Overseer. i 

(xxx) The Surveyor. 

(xxxi) The Draughtsman (Civil Engineering). 
(xxxii) The Draughtsman (Mechanical Engineering). 
(xxxiii) Mining Engineer. e 
(xxxiv) Chemical Engineer. 

(xxxv) Automobile Engineer. 
(xxxvi) Aeronautical Engineer, 


Pamphlets in Hindi 


(i) The Primary) School Teacher. 
(ii) The High School Teacher. 
(iii) The Electrician. 
(w) The Nurse Dai. 
II. Ministry of Defence, Government of India, New Delhi : 


(i) A career in the Armed Forces. 
(ii) Technical Apprentices in the I, A, F. 
' (aii) Careers in the I. A. F. 
(iv) Apprentices in the Indian Navy. 
III. Y. M. C. A., Indore. 
(i) Careers for science candidates. 
(i) Careers for Arts and Commerce Candidates. 
IV. Publications Division, . Ministry of Education, Government 
| of India, New Delhi : 
(i) Institutions for Higher Education in India. 
(ü) Technological Education. 
(i) General Information for Indian Students. 


(iv) Going Abroad. ep 
(v) Scholarships for Studies Abroad. ` 
(vi) Government of India Scholarships for Studies in 
India. 
V. Y. M.C. A., Calcutta : t 
(i) Careers in Engineering. 
(ii) Careers for women. 
(iii) Careers for Medical Chemist. 
' (iv) Careers in the Building Industry. 
(v) Careers in Accountancy. 


VI. Rotary Guides to Careers : 

(i) Architecture, 

(ii) Banking. 

(ii?) Law. 

(iv) Accountancy. 

(v) Engineering. 

(vi) Mechanical Engincering. 

(vii), The Book Trade. 

(viii) All-India Services. 

(ix) Defence Services. 
(x) Bombay Government Services. 
(xi) A Medical Career. 

(xii) Agricultural Engineering. 

VI. Government of Bombay Vocational’ Guidance Bureau, 


Bombay : 
(i) Facilities for Commercial Education in the 
State of Bombay. 
(ii) Earn while you Learn. 
(iii) Social work as a career. 
(iv) Courses for non-S. S.C.’s. 
(v) Are you Planning a Technical career ? . 
(vi) Life Assurance as a career. 
(vit) Facilities in Training in village Industries. 
(viii) Inter—What Next ? > 
(x) Careers in the Merchant Navy. 
(ix) Librarianship as a carreer. ` 
(xi) Careers in the Police Force, 
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(xiii) S. S. C.—What Next ? 
Monographs : 
Social work. 
Dentistry as a Career. 
Chartered Accountancy. 
Nursing as a Career. 
Posts in the Survey of India. 
Posts in the Posts and Telegraphs. 


; VII. Career Pamphlet Committee of the Rotary Club of Hyder- 
| abad: 


¥ 


{ 
; (xii) Forestry as a career. 
N 

Í 


Rotary Handbook on careers. 


